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“EAST IS EAST” 


By GUY RAWLENCE 


Zilustrated by W. H. Holloway 


behind the green rush _ blinds, 
Lady Main and her guests chatted 
and drank their tea. Outside 


| N the salon of the Villa des Roses, 


the sunshine lay over the Desert like 
. pall of gold ; Biskra was languishing 
beneath the heat. 

It was not Lady Main’s first visit 
to this city of strange contrasts. 


Once she had come for health ; again 
for pleasure and to satisfy an awaken- 
ing curiosity ; and after that because 
of the indefinable spell the East had 
cast upon her, whose call was irre- 
sistible. This year she had taken 
Villa des Roses and invited four spe- 
cial friends to join her and stay as 
long as they wished. Sybil Yardley, 
with Gerald Clayton and his wife, 
had arrived early in January, while 
Captain Cecil Welsh did not appear 
until early in March. It was now the 
end of April and in a week the villa 
would be deserted, its inmates flying 
from the growing ardour of the sun. 

Lady Main, her tea finished, lay 
back comfortably in her chair. “I 
hope they are having good sport,” 
she said, referring to Captain Welsh 
and Gerald Clayton, who were shoot- 
ing quail near the river in the 
fields of grain. 

‘““TIt must be so hot for them,” 
murmured Mrs. Clayton, as she rose 


and moved towards the door. “I 
am going to write letters and tell 
everyone for the hundredth time how 
lovely it is here.” She rustled away, 
and there was silence in the white- 
washed room; only from without 
came the occasional snarl of a camel 
and the cries of little Arab chil- 
dren. 

In one corner of the room on a 
divan covered with Eastern work, 
Sybil Yardley leant vacantly gazing 
at the green blinds. Her thoughts 
were with the shooters also. She 
saw them crouching amidst the stand- 
ing corn under the blazing sun; wait- 
ing for the dainty birds to appear ; 
an Arab holding each horse at the 
brink of the stream; she knew the 
picture so well. 

Against the faded embroideries the 
pale face of the girl seemed as if cut 
from a cameo. Her light gold hair 
rolled back smoothly from a broad 
white forehead ; her eyes were a deep 
blue, and just now held a tender look 
in their depths, while a half-smile 
wreathed her scarlet lips; later a 
little gathering frown settled between 
the graceful curve of her brows. She 
rose, and walking to the window, 
drew aside the blind. A bar of sun- 
light shot into the room. 

** ] shall go to the Villa Benevent,” 
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she announced. “It will be delicious 
there.” 

Lady Main looked up from her book. 

“I’m afraid I am too lazy to come 
with you, and I don’t quite like your 
going alone,” she said. 

“What nonsense!” the girl pro- 
tested. “‘ You know the scores of 
times I have been there alone; I’ve 
half lived there lately, and the 
mumbling beggar doesn’t cause even 
a slight tremor of fear any more.” 

“* Oh, it isn’t the mumbling beggar 
I fear,” said Lady Main slowly, “ but 
our friend, the Caid.” 

“ The Caid!” exclaimed Sybil, in 
surprise. ‘ Not our paragon ? ” 

Caid Mustapha-ben-Khalifa was a 
handsome Arab, ruler of a district 
east of Biskra, at the foot of the blue 
mountains. He spent much of his 
time at the capital of the Zibans, but 
he was also well acquainted with the 
gaieties of Algiers, and more than once 
had visited Paris. Handsome, clever, 


and moderately wealthy, many of 
the Europeans at Biskra had received 


him quite freely in their houses. He 
was admired by the ladies and 
thought well of by the men—he had 
excellent gazelle shooting. He came 
often to the Villa des Roses, and 
latterly his visits had become much 
more frequent. With the others of 
her party, Sybil had been interested 
in him, and he had told many 
tales of the Desert and adventures 
that appealed to the love of the 
picturesque in the young English girl. 

Lady Main closed her book. 

“Yes,” she said, “I mean our 
paragon. I confess to being pleased 
that we go so soon, for he has fright- 
ened me lately—frightened me on 
your account.” 

“What do you mean ? ” asked the 
girl, puzzled. 

“My dear Sybil, the Caid is vio- 
lently in love,” declared the elder 
lady. 
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“Well, and what has that to do with 
me?” 

“ But it is with you that he is in 
love,” protested the other. 

“ How utterly absurd ! ” exclaimed 
the girl, blushing. 

“It is true, none the less. The 
adoration of this Arab chief may 
seem absurd to you, but it is not so 
to him. He is wild with love of 
you; I have seen it in his eyes—they 
devour you. Until now he has re- 
strained himself, so we must be very 
careful. We leave Biskra in a week, 
but in seven days much may happen ; 
so I repeat, we must be careful. You 
know an Arab’s courage and deter- 
mination is never questioned.” 

A momentary look of fear stood in 
the girl’s eyes, then she laughed gaily. 

“My dearest friend,” she said, 
“you are too romantic. Your 
thoughts have run wild; you dream 
of kidnapping, imagining the Caid 
will capture and carry me away 
on a snow-white steed to some haven 
in the Desert.” Again she laughed 
brightly, while she continued, “‘ Mon- 
sieur Mustapha is more a European 
gentleman thanan Arab chief. As to 
the Villa Benevent, he told me he 
was compelled to ride to his own 
district to-day, so I shall be safe 
enough, and Captain Welsh and Mr. 
Clayton will be passing that way 
very soon, while even the ordinary 
visitor would come to my rescue if I 
should give but one little shriek.” 

The girl stood by the door, one 
hand raised to draw aside the striped 
camel’s hair portiére which concealed 
it. 

“You must remember, my dear,” 
said Lady Main, “that although the 
East rubs shoulders with the West 
to an astonishing degree, ‘ East is 
East and West is West, and never 
the twain shall meet,’ and an Arab 
chief can never acquire the restraints 
of a European gentleman.” 





“He wouldn’t be -half 

jo picturesque if he did, 
,’ replied the girl. 
Lady Main looked at 
er with loving admira- 

ion, and thought how 
ucky Cecil Welsh was, for 
she felt sure he would be 
.ccepted when he declared 
iimself. Sybil still linger- 
-d, holding the portiére, 
vhen the elder lady con- 
tinued : 

“Tf you are so dis- 
gracefully wilful, my dear, 
and Monsieur Mustapha 
has gone to his own dis- 
trict, [suppose you will be 
quite safe, so you may 
go,” she ended smilingly. 

“Thank you,” said 
Sybil. “I shall be all 
right, I assure you.” 

In five minutes, armed 
with a shady hat, a tus- 
sore parasol, and a book, 
she left the Villa des Roses. 
At the foot of its little 
garden stretched the road 
that leads to Timbuctoo 
—like a band of brass be- 
tween the palms. For a 
few steps Sybil followed 
it towards the heart -of 
Biskra, then she turned 
abruptly to the right into 
the negro village. A few 
children and a crimson 
clad beggar asked alms ; 
a group of camels padded 
by ; awoman was grinding 
the kous-kous; another 
bathed ‘an amber-skirted 
baby in the fountain. 
Close beyond rose the walls 
of the Villa Benevent— 
candid as. snow in their 
etting of emerald. 


“ EAST IS EAST.” 


“ WITH A HALF-BREATHED SIGH OF PLEASURE SHE WALKED ACROSS THE COURTYARD.” 


swung back a panel of the great door, 


The guardian at the gate knew her allowing her to enter. Sybil came 
well and smiled langorously as he often to this uninhabited* Eastern 
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chateau with its matchless garden— 
a paradise free to all who cared to 
enter. Here, in its green recesses, 
she loved to wander, or linger in one 
of the little pavilions that stand 
among the whispering trees, reading 
some strange Eastern tale. 

With a half-breathed sigh of plea- 
sure she left the slim youth at the gate 
and walked across the courtyard; 
passing the villa shuttered and 
blank, she disappeared through the 
trim hedges. Before her the sanded 
alleys ran hither and thither like 
arabesques amidst the green. On 
either hand little streams hurried 
the dull waters between their banks, 
laving the roots of palms on their 
way. Geraniums, like gouts of blood, 
leant forward on their stalks; roses 
hung in a tangle. Palmwood bridges 
crossed the bubbling ways which here 
and there caught the sunlight so that 
a thousand tiny mirrors seemed to 
awake in their depths, glittering back 
the majesty of the sun. The air was 
filled with the laughter of the rills, 
the whirr of crickets, and the sounds 
of birds. Through an avenue of 
mimosa she came to a little square- 
domed house. At one corner spread 
an enormous palm, covered, like the 
blanched plaster, by a cascade of 
bougainvillea. All around her the 
trees swayed softly. Sybil entered, 
and, seating herself on the cushioned 
divan that encircled the interior, she 
sat dreaming. 

Biskra and the Desert had entered 


into her very being ; more and more 
this Eastern life had entwined itself 


around her. Supremely happy as she 
had been, the thought that she would 
leave this Land of the Sun so soon 
would have saddened her had not a 
new emotion, more powerful, taken 
possession of her. For, as she sat 
dreaming, her thoughts were of Cecil 


Welsh. As yet no word of affection. 


had passed between them, but her 
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mind dwelt on the happiness she 
knew was approaching her. 

A step fell softly on the beaten sand 
of the path. A thrill ran through 
her, for had not Cecil promised to 
meet her in the garden that evening. 

Someone spoke softly. 

“* Mademoiselle ! ” 

She turned quickly; in the door- 
way stood the magnificent figure of 
Caid Mustapha-ben-Khalifa. He was 
tall and straight, with a powerful 
breadth of shoulder, and muscles 
taut and strong. He wore a white 
gondura with burnous of chocolate- 
coloured cloth, half concealing a silver 
worked waistcoat. On his head was 
the strange dome-shaped cap of felt 
worn by the Arabs of the Plain; it 
was covered with a spotless haik and 
bound with strings made of camel’s 
hair. He had been riding, and wore 
high boots of scarlet leather. 

Sybil rose quickly; Lady Main’s 
words came back to her in a rush. 

** You are soon returned,” she said, 
speaking in French. 

Mustapha smiled, showing his im- 
maculate teeth. 

He was strangely fascinating, with 
statuesque features and dark, intense 
eyes. 

“Yes, Mademoiselle; I found it 
useless to go so far as my own dis- 
trict. At Chetma I met a messenger, 
and returned. I wished to discover 
Mademoiselle in the garden —you love 
it; is it not so?” 

“IT adore the garden,” assented 
Sybil enthusiastically, “‘ but I love the 
Desert and the mountains even more.” 

They stood facing each other at 
the entrance of the pavilion. The 
Caid was, as she had always seen him, 
graceful and courteous, and Sybil felt 
no fear. 

“I, too, love the garden,” he said, 
slowly, “ but this is not my favourite 
spot; that is beyond. Shall I show 
it you, Mademoiselle ? ” 





MY LOVER! ' 


“| BESEECH YOU, SPARE 
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For a moment Sybil hesitated. The 
garden undoubtedly would be de- 
serted. No tourist would be near, 
for the season at Biskra was over ; 
the Arab gardeners were far away. 
There was only herself and the Caid — 
but Cecil would be coming —her hesi- 
tation vanished at the thought ; she 
would see this cherished spot of 
Mustapha. 

** Volontiers,”’ she murmured. 

Together they moved from the 
stucco pavilion, the Caid leading the 
way along one of the sanded alleys. 
They did not speak and the silence 
grew oppressive ; once Sybil glanced 
at the face of the man. who 
walked beside her. His features 
were set, and he gazed fixedly before 
him. 

Slowly they wandered into the 
inmost recesses of the garden. They 
had left the rustling stream’; palms 
grew everywhere—giants of the desert, 


holding aloft their sheaves of close- 
packed blossom ; lowly palms waving 
their fronds across the path. The 


shadows grew denser; like golden 
tears the sunlight splashed through 
the leaves. The world was a world 
of greenery with all the gamut of 
colour played over and over. 

Again Sybil hesitated. She knew 
this part of the garden; it was the 
wildest, most deserted portion, where 
the mud wall which encloses it abuts 
on palm-groves remote from any 
dwelling. The Caid’s silence terrified 
her, and dread began to drag heavily 
at her heart. 

Suddenly he paused. They stood 
in a circle of smooth sand with the 
trees sweeping all round and over 
them. It was gloomy, with the green 
obscurity of a sea-cave ; one listened 
for the lisp of waves. 

“It is here,” said Mustapha softly, 
turning towards Sybil. 

She faltered before his gaze; his 
eyes seemed to burn her. 
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“Tt is here, Mademoiselle,” 
repeated. “I often come to this pa 
of the garden. Three months since 
I sat behind that golden mimosé 
dreaming as I sometimes do dream. A 
Isat, I heard a voice singing —it was a 
the soft cooing of doves. I peered 
between the hanging branches, anc 
there, in the twilight of the trees, 
saw you, Mademoiselle, white clad 
singing! Idid not move; I watched, 
I listened—I could have listened till 
now.” 

Sybil gave a little laugh; it wa 
nervous and rang false. 

** Monsieur!” she exclaimed, ex- 
postulating. 

For a moment she looked away 
then back again at his eyes; they 
fascinated her. Swiftly he came 
towards her, and throwing out his 
hands, he seized her wrists. 

“* Mademoiselle Sybil, from then to 
now all my thoughts have been of 
you; waking, sleeping, your image 
has been before my eyes—more beau- 
tiful than-therstars and more tender 
than the first flush of dawn ; more to 
be desired than all the wealth of the 
world. I love you!” 

With a little cry she tried to wrench 
herself free, but was powerless in 
the grasp of his brown hands. His 
words came in a torrent of passion. 

“I cannot lose you so soon; 
you must come with me into the 
Desert. Near by I have a horse 
ready saddled. Together we will ride 
far—far into the South. There we 
shall live in the sunlight—man and 
wife. We shall be lost to the world, 
but happiness awaits us in the 
Desert.” 

He was bending closer, his breath 
was hot on her cheek. A cry broke 
from her—a cry of despair. She shut 
her eyes that she might not see the 
face that leant over her. His grasp 
tightened ; instinctively she felt his 
lps were near her own. . 
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“ Hold!” 

A voice broke the stillness, sharp 
as a shot. 

The Caid sprang back. In an open- 
ing of the trees stood Captain Welsh, 
pale with anger. For a moment the 
two men gazed fixedly at each other ; 
then Mustapha’s hand leapt to his 
belt, and a revolver covered the other. 
With a moan Sybil sank to the sand. 

“Monsieur has arrived at a time 
unfortunate for him,” said the Caid. 
‘“ There are one of two things Mon- 
sieur must do; he must wait yonder 
in the palm-groves many hours and 
swear not to betray me, or to-night he 
must face Allah. Swear, Monsieur ! 
Move and you die!” 

Sybil, as she knelt on the ground, 
beheld the tumult in Cecil’s mind. 
His lips seemed to frame words, but 
he held them back just as he restrained 
himself from dashing forward at the 
Caid, unarmed as he was. 

“You have doubtless weighed the 
risk ? The abduction of an English 
girl and the murder of an Englishman 
are not light offences.” 

His voice sounded strained, and 
Sybil’s heart sank at the helplessness 
of the situation. From this remote 
corner of the garden no cries could 
pierce the jungle of trees, which was 
far from any road or path. 

‘“‘T have weighed all things, Mon- 
sieur, and I have no fear. True, your 
coming was unexpected, but it is of 
small account. A shot from this 
place would scarce be heard, and even 
if heard, it would not be heeded. 
For Mademoiselle and myself there 
is the wide Desert, where I am aware 
of many safe refuges. And now, 
Monsieur, your answer ? ” 

The words sounded pitiless to Sybil, 
ind their horror possessed her. 

“* Swear, Cecil!” she cried ; “‘ swear, 
and save me!” 

The name fell sweetly on his ears, 
and the delicious thought, “‘ She loves 
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me,” overwhelmed him. Yet, were 
they to be parted by ghastly fate, 
and he powerless to avert it. He 
looked at Sybil, with a glance that 
touched her soul, and in her extremity 
she turned to the Caid. 

“ Monsieur,” she said quietly, “ for 
many weeks and months you have 
been our friend and guest at the 
Villa des Roses, and we thought 
you what we in England call a 
‘gentleman.’ To-day you have 
shown us we were mistaken. You 
say you love me. Prove it! I be- 
seech you,—spare—my lover!” 

The Caid started. “‘ Your lover?” 
he said in bewilderment. Sybil was 
flushing crimson in the green twilight. 

“My lover,” she repeated softly. 

They faced each other—a meeting 
of East and West, a strange picture 
in the dreamy shadows; the dainty 
figure of the girl and the towering 
form of the Caid, embodiment of the 
inscrutable East —implacable, un- 
fathomable, savage. As he stood 
there, a new emotion stirred his heart, 
an emotion strange to many of the 
Desert—pity. For the first time the 
knowledge of their mutual love had 
entered his mind, and, strangely 
enough, there came no jealousy to 
battle with the flickering of com- 
passion. He saw the desolation that 
his own passion would cause, and a 
wave of higher feeling swept over 
him. 

His hand fell to his side, his glance 
sank to the ground; then he turned 
abruptly and began to pace to and 
fro. He seemed to be resisting the 
impulse of generosity, fighting like a 
lion at the bars of his cage; tutored 
by Islam and the Desert he was yet 
alive to the honour of the West ; but 
it troubled him. The Desert was 
beyond; the lion’s strength was 
waning. 

Suddenly he paused, and came 
towards Sybil; his face was grey 
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and beaded with perspiration. The 
girl rose from her knees wondering ; 
she took his outstretched hand. 

** Adieu, Mademoiselle,” he said. 
“IT thank you; you have caused me to 
do what I know is right. I shall not 
see you again. To-morrow I set out 
on a pilgrimage to Kairwan. Try 
and forgive, although you cannot 
understand—the East.” 

His grasp relaxed, and he turned 
away quickly, disappearing amongst 
the trees. 

Captain Welsh carried Sybil, half 
fainting, from the scene of their 
strange drama. He placed her on a 
narrow seat built out from the stone 
wall of the garden. 

Below lay the arid breadth of the 
river bed; afar, a streak of blue told 
where the stream ran wooingly over 
the pebbles. On the further bank 
rose the line of a near oasis, while 
beyond, the Desert stretched its in- 
finity of gilded sand. 

The sun was setting behind the 
palms, and a few frail clouds caught 
a fiery glimmer and sailed through 
the blue like burning argosies. The 
mountains, flushed with orange and 
carnation, held rifts of deep blue 
shadow. 

A caravan went splashing across 
the shallows, the camels walking 
daintily through the water; near by 
two men were praying, their white 
forms genuflecting as they followed 
the sacred commands of the Prophet. 
A flock of goats browsed on the edge 
of the track that wound beneath the 
wall, whose guardian held a reed flute 
to his lips, and the faint trills, like 
elfin laughter,.came waveringly from 
the little instrument. 
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Amidst this quiet scene it was 
difficult to believe in the tumult and 
stress of emotion through which they 
had passed, although their hearts had 
not yet returned to their even way of 
beating. The girl leant against the 
wall. 

“* Sybil—dearest !”’ Cecil whispered 
softly. 

The sun fell lower. The heat- 
coloured Desert faded out like a 
cooling furnace; a delicious breeze 
sprang up from the wastes. The wail 
of the flute grew fainter, mingling 
with the clamour of the frogs down 
in- the sandy pools. 

Hand in hand they sat, silent 
in their new-found happiness. 

Suddenly the stillness was broken 
by the clangour of a bell. They rose 
and turned down the path that led 
to the courtyard. At the gate a 
white figure awaited them. 

“Allah iselemeck,” the 
murmured as they passed out. 

The sky darkened to sapphire over 
the ash-grey Desert, and a pale light 
told of the coming moon. The eyes 
of the lovers turned to the river- 
Bed, across which a rider was spur- 
ring, his floating burnous like a dark 
cloud behind him. 

Silently they watched him zs he 
mounted the rise beyond, finally 
vanishing into the blue distance. 

“It is he,” said Sybil, in an awed 
whisper. 

Cecil took her in his arms. 

From beyond the river, where 
Nomads were lighting their fires, came 
the crisp bark of the Kabyle dogs ; 
the goat-herd with his flute had 
wandered far into the oasis. It was 
night. 


figure 
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STUFF OF DREAMS 


By I. ECCLESTONE-MACKAY: 


HE house was old and of a 
squareness greatly approved 


by our grandfathers. There 

were no_ bay - windows, no 
gables, no angles foolishly projecting, 
and the grass crept softly up beneath 
the windows and close round the 
great stone by the front door. The 
door was open, and the passing 
breeze was free to wander through 
the hall and out again into the sun- 
light through a door at the other end. 
This it did, leaving behind a perfume 
of mingled sweetnesses very soothing 
to Mrs. Merivale’s jangled nerves. 
The room in which she lay was also 
soothing. 

It was the largest room in the house; 
long, high, and filled with a cool 
greenness. The walls were in green, 
there was moss green in the carpet, 
and through the closed shutters the 
light came greenly. Mrs. Merivale 
was thankful that Cousin Ann had 
had the good sense to have the place 
renovated. She remembered this 


room in the time of wax-flowers and 
antimacassars. 

“You really have very good taste, 
Ann,” remarked Mrs. Merivale gene- 
rously. 

Cousin Ann stopped knitting and 
looked over her spectacles. 

“Thank you, Amelia,” she rejoined 
dryly. ‘‘ My taste is as it may be, 
and doubtless what the Lord in- 
tended, but it wasn’t my taste that 
chose these fixings; I left it to the 
young man. 

** * Young man,’ I said, ‘I give you 
carte blanche, for if you have the taste 
of your uncle, I won’t be Gis- 
appointed.’ ” 

‘“* What of the young man’s uncle ?” 
asked Mrs. Merivale, amused. 

Cousin Ann resumed her knitting, 
and dropped a stitch. There was a 
little pause. 

““Oh,” she said, “I thought you 
knew I was speaking of young Andrew 
Overdale.” 

Mrs. Metivale’s faint smile remained 
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as it was, for though Ann 
was not looking, it was 
second nature to Mrs. Meri- 
vale to act as if she were. 
There was a faint note of 
surprise in her voice as 
she answered. 

“Is he an artist, then ? 
It must run in the family.” 

“ He will be an artist if } 
he gets half a chance.” 

Ann’s voice had _har- 
dened perceptibly and it J 
was with a very noticeable ¥ 
jerk that she added : 

“Unless he dies before 
he accomplishes it ! ”’ 
™ Mrs. Merivale inspected the toe of 
her satin slipper. 

“Yes! I remember that his uncle 
died quite young. Perhaps that runs 
in the family, too. Poor Victor, he 
never had his chance!” 

Cousin Ann put down her knitting. 
She had dropped three stitches, and 
perhaps this was what lent a some- 
what angry lustre to her keen grey 
eyes. 

“ Really, Amelia !—— ” she began, 
then stopped. It had occurred to 
her that the doctor would be dis- 
pleased. “I think you had better go 
to sleep,” she concluded firmly. 

“TIT can’t sleep in the daytime, 
Ann.” 

“If you could, I suppose you 
wouldn’t be here. The doctor said 
he wondered how you had managed 
to keep up so long. | Early and. late, 
turning night into day and no holiday 
at all. He said if you had to work 
so hard just to live you'd have died 
long ago! He—— 

Mrs. Merivale made a little restless 
movement, and again it occurred to 
Ann that the doctor might be dis- 
pleased. She continued in a milder 
tone. 

“The doctor says he doesn’t see the 
sense of it. But it’s your own busi- 


ness, and there’s no soci 
here and nothing to do, 
you must lie still and go t 
sleep.” 

She gathered up he 
knitting and adjusted th 
pillows more comfortabh 
After all, Amelia was hardj 
in a state to have her pai 
misdeeds brought home 

P= her, even if it hadn’t bea 
years and years too late 
So with a backward glance 
of mingled severity and 
remorse, Cousin Ann re 
moved the excitement « 
her presence from tl 
green room. 

Mrs. Merivale was amused. She 
was not accustomed to being told te 
lie still and go to sleep, but there ha 
been a time when she had been acc 
tomed to Cousin Ann, and the memory 
was diverting. Ifthe house had bee 
done over, it was plain that no suc 
change had taken place in the house’s 
owner. Cousin Ann was still di 
verting. 

The doctor, too, was evidently ag 
much of a character as ever. Mrs 
Merivale smiled as she thought of hi 
strictures upon her manner of living. 
She could see his sharp grey eyes snap 
as he discoursed upon the sins of 


‘society to Cousin Ann! And then 


for no reason at all the smile died 
and the sense of amusement vanished. 
She felt the sudden revolution of 
feeling peculiar to jangled nerves. 
The doctor was right; she had 
lived hard, making herself a wreck 
merely to meet the insatiable de- 
mands of a lot of people, half 
of whom she hated. Just now the 
other half seemed hateful too, and 
for a full minute she wished she 
had married Victor Overdale and 
lived happily ever after. , But the 
next moment she was wondering how 
she would live at all until she was 
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t for her social duties again. If 
he hadn’t broken down, the coming 

onths would have held some sur- 
prises for her friends. As it was— 
ell, it was ridiculous to tell her to go 
o sleep—just like Ann! And Victor 
Overdale’s nephew was grown up and 
poing to be an artist. How old Ann 
ooked—and yet to hear her talk of 
hat past-and-gone episode one might 
Ihave thought it had all happened 
yesterday. Mrs. Merivale was thank- 
Mul that she had learned the proper 
perspective. 

How deliciously quiet the room 
was—horribly quiet! She wondered 
how Ann lived in such a quiet house. 
It was enough to make a person get 
up and scream from sheer perversity. 
She wondered what would happen if 
she should do it. Nothing, probably. 
If only the man would come and mow 
the lawn—but undoubtedly Ann. had 
asked him not to do it. 

Mrs. Merivale closed her eyes and 
became absorbed in watching the 
shifting of strange patterns which 
formed themselves in endless diversity 
of colour and line against her closed 
lids. The silence of the house was 
unnatural, or else she had forgotten 
that there was so much silence in the 
world! Shewasverytired. Ifsome- 
one would be good enough to make a 
little noise, she felt almost sure she 
would be able to sleep. The-sewing- 
machine now—but Ann had requested 
the maid not to use the sewing- 
machine ! 

Then, when she had decided that 
sleep was quite impossible, something 
in her restless brain stilled, her hand 
lay quiet, her eyelids ceased to 
quiver, and the fiery patterns faded 
out. Everything faded—— 


She emerged from a_ limitless 
vacuum, an age of complete nothing- 
ness. So far had she descended into 
that complete abyss that, the con- 
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scious self within her seemed a self 
re-born. The weariness which of late 


had been inseparable from her idea 
of herself, her friends, and all the 
world, had given place to an eftortless 
satisfaction with everything. Some- 
thing like this she remembered to 
have felt as a young girl, waking in 


the morning to a day which never 
seemed too long. 

There was a scent of flowers, and 
contentedly she allowed her eyes to 
open, thinking to rest them:on Ann’s 
jar of crimson roses. But her mem- 
ory, always treacherous of late, 
must have been confused, for she was 
not lying, as she had supposed, upon 
a couch in the green-room, and the 
perfume came, not from a jar of roses, 
but from a garden full of them! 

Not that the lapse of memory 
worried her—worry seemed far off, a 
discarded thing, quite impossible to 
consider in connection with roses. 
There seemed to be millions of roses ; 
not the gorgeous hot-house blooms for 
which she had once felt a sick distaste, 
but garden-roses with the dew still 
lying on their leaves. She must have 
dreamed, she supposed, about Cousin 
Ann, the doctor, and the green-room. 

Beside her on the bench sat a hand- 
some boy who surveyed her with 
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delighted eyes. He didnot look at all 
surprised to see her there, so, of 
course, it was all right, if only she 
could remember. She smiled at the 
boy, wondering idly whose the garden 
was and what had happened there 
before she had fallen asleep and 
dreamed about nervous prostation, 
country doctors, and Cousin Ann. 
The boy smiled back. His face was 
quite familiar, dearly familiar, but in 
a curious, incomplete way, like.a pic- 
ture without a necessary background. 

“I have been asleep,” she said to 
him, apologetically. “It was un- 
pardonable to sleep in your lovely 
garden, but——”’ 

Her gesture gracefully suggested an 
excuse. Perhaps the boy’s answer 
would solve the riddle for her. He 
nodded, gazing over the garden with 
frank pride, and said irrelevantly : 

“T am glad you happened to come 
in rose-time.” 

His voice was pleasant and familiar 
as his face had been. She knew and 


loved the graceful air with which he 
picked and handed her a flower. He 
had a care-free, boyish smile of which 
she was secretly fond and proud. 

** Pin it on my gown,” she said, and 
with awkward carefulness he placed 
the rose precisely in the centre of her 
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fichu, she laughed and, obeying an 
impulse which seemed to spring full- 
grown from nowhere, she bent and 
kissed him on the brow. 

“Oh! Isay!” began the boy, and 
then shyly, “ I thought perhaps you’d 
think I had grown too big.” 

“I defy you to grow too big!” 
laughed Mrs. Merivale, and thea 
amazement at what she had don 
surged in upon her. 

“ T have been asleep,” she said help- 
lessly. “Or is it that I am asleep 
now ?” 

The boy looked perplexed. 

“IT don’t feel asleep,” said Mrs. 
Merivale. 

** Why then, of course, you aren’t,” 
said the boy, and they both laughed. 

““That sounds so sensible that I 
suppose it is true,”’ she assented, but 
nevertheless, under cover of the 
flowers with which the boy had filled 


her lap, she pinched her hand sharply: 


The boy watched her with under- 
standing eyes. 

“ Did it hurt ? ” he asked anxiously. 

“Yes, it was a real pinch, so I sup- 
pose I am quite awake, but I hope you 
won’t be offended if I tell you that I 
haven’t the least idea where I am, or, 
to be frank, who you are, either.” 

“IT did not suppose you would 
know me,” the boy said serenely. 

“I did not say I did not know you ; 
it is only your name that I have for- 
gotten—and that is not very impor- 
tant, is it ?”’ 

““ Not very ; but if you would like 
to know it, my name is Victor Alton 
Overdale.” 

Mrs. Merivale was silent for a 
moment. The boy looked at her with 
a certain expectancy which she’ did 
not meet. 

“*Overdale ?” I once knew a 
Victor Overdale. Why, it is he 
whom you _ resemble, only—your 
eyes are different. You—you are a 
relative of his ?” 
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The boy did not answer. Perhaps 
he had not heard her question, as his 
face was turned away and he was 
looking eagerly down one of the rose- 
bordered walks. 

“The others will have heard you 
are here,” he said, in a somewhat 
constrained voice ; then added more 
naturally, “‘there—they are coming 
now!” 

Mrs. Merivale’s glance followed his 
pointing finger. She felt a certain 
inexplicable relief that her question 
had remained unanswered. Who was 
this lad, the picture of Victor Over- 
dale, whose eyes were like—she 
shook herself free from the shadow of 
perplexity and looked at the two who 
were coming towards them. Surely 
her memory would soon return to her ! 

For a moment she thought it had 
returned ; the face of the tall young 
girl was like a break in the cloud. 
She knew the face so well, loved it so 
dearly, and as for the little dusky- 
haired child that clung to the 
other’s hand—she had snatched her 
up and covered the baby-face with 
kisses before she realized, once more, 
with a curious shock, that she did not 
know whom these two might be. 

“We are so glad you have come,” 
said the girl, as she returned the kiss 
which Mrs. Merivale had .given as a 
matter of course. The dusky-haired 
child, undisturbed by the warmth of 
the lady’s greeting, prattled away in 
baby-talk which seemed very sweet 
and familiar to Mrs. Merivale. It was 
as if it had always beer; as if 
nothing else could possibly be. It 
had certainly been an odd and 
miserable dream—that dream of 
Cousin Ann and the green-room. She 
must havefbeen ill, but certainly she 
was better now. Even her memory 
seemed to be clearing. She knew the 
names of these children as well as she 
knew her own—only they just es- 
caped her, 
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**Can you say your name; baby,” 
she asked guilelessly of the child on 
her knee. “s 

“‘ Elsie May,” announced the-child 
promptly. 

“cc Why, 
memory is coming back.” 
vale laughed in her relief. 


= ae. 


yes—I knew it! My 
Mrs. Meri- 
* You 


will see,” she nodded to the boy, 
“that I shall remember everything 
presently.” 

She looked long and earnestly at 
the girl before her. She was tall and 
very fair, her eyes were like the boy’s 
eyes, very deep and grey, the lashes 
dark and heavy, when she smiled 
the corners of her mouth curved 
upward in a most enticing way. The 
boy, who was following her struggle 
for memory, said suddenly, “‘ Don’t 
you see? She is just like you!” 

Mrs. Merivale caught her breath 
quite sharply. It was absurd, but 
the girl certainly did look like her. 
She might have been looking at a 
miniature of herself as she had been 
when a girl, only—there was a 
difference. There was something in 
this girl’s face which had never been 
inhers. She longed to read the riddle, 
but was prevented by a fear of some- 
thing which she could not define. 

“Your name--—” she began, and 
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stopped uncertainly. “It should be 
—Alice.”” The conviction had come 
to her quickly, a little red spot crept 
into her cheek. 

““ Why, yes, it is ‘ Alice,’ ”’ smiled 
the girl. “You know you chose 
Alice because e 

She broke off suddenly, at some 
quick signal from the boy, and Mrs. 
Merivale saw a glance of under- 
standing pass between them. They 
understood—if she should question 
them they would explain the things 
which were dark to her. But she did 
not ask the questions; she did not 
want to know—just yet. 

Instead, she drew the girl down on 
the seat beside her and said: “ You 


must be patient with me, dear. There 
are some things which it seems I have 
Though how I could for- 


forgotten. 
get——” 

The girl’s. quick smile ignored the 
self-reproach in her voice and the boy 


said comfortingly, “ It doesn’t make 
a bit of difference, anyway.” 

** Not a bit,” said Mrs. Merivale. 

She had always been an adept at 
analyzing her feelings, and the sen- 
sation of having a feeling which quite 
defied analysis was very pleasant. 
Perhaps it was happiness, this glow 
in her heart, this sweetness so poig- 


nant that she dared not enjoy it to 
the full lest tears should come. Onl 

she had not supposed that happines 

could be so close to pain. 

“We have waited for you a long 
time,” the boy told her presently; 
“but I suppose you couldn’t come 
before. Has it seemed a long time to 
you?” 

A sudden sense of a great waste of 
years surged in upon Mrs. Merivale’s 
mind. “A very long time, indeed,” 
she said in quick agreement. 

**And we have had each other,” 
put in Alice stroking the hand she 
held gently, “but she has been all 
alone.” 

Tears of self-pity sprang to Mrs. 
Merivale’s eyes. 
lonely she had been—in that dream 
without the children. Thank Heaven 
she was awake at last ! 

“You are making her cry,” de- 
clared Victor hastily. “Oh, don’t 
cry — let us go and see the gar- 
den.” 

Afterwards, she could remember 
but little of all they had talked as 
they wandered close together through 
the garden’s fragrance. It was as if 
she had learned and then forgotten 
another language. But all the time 
she had seemed to be coming nearer 
to the meaning of the secret, and 
always she had been fighting back its 
revelation, refusing to understand— 
because she was afraid. 

Sometimes the little dusky-haired 
child pulled at her skirt, sometimes 
the brother or sister or even Mrs. 
Merivale herself carried her in her 
arms, and sometimes all three rested 
while the little one played beside 
them on the grass. 

“There is no horizon,” said Mrs. 
Merivale once, wonderingly. 

“No,” said Alice. “There is no 
horizon here,” 

The tone in which she made the 
simple statement held a pathos which 
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Mrs. Merivale was quick to feel and 
wonder at. 

‘‘ But, surely, it is lovelier so ? ” 

The girl was silent. ; 

“You are very happy here?” 
ventured Mrs. Merivale again. 

Again the brother and sister ex- 
changed a glance. 

“It is beautiful,” agreed the boy. 
“It is only that it is not—not real, 
you know. And you never came 
before.” 

‘* We knew she could not,” inter- 
posed the girl quickly. ‘“‘ We were 
told that she could not find the way.”’ 

There was a ,question—but Mrs. 
Merivale dared not ask it. 

They wandered on 
again, nearing the centre 
of the garden where the 
paths grew wider. There 
seemed to be many chil- 
dren, babies and little 
ones, young men and 
maidens. Occasionally 
there was an older wo- 
man about whom chil- 
dren clung, and these 
latter groups seemed to 
be the happiest. In- 
deed, the faces of the 
women were quite 
beautiful. 

Alice and Victor 
smiled across at each other. ‘“‘ She 
is lovelier than any of them,” said 
Victor with grave conviction. 

Mrs. Merivale wondered whom he 
meant. A remembrance came to her 
of her own face as she had last seen 
it in that other existence. She felt 
glad that it was only a dream-reflec- 
tion for it showed her a hard face, 
languid and dull—there was no light 
upon it. The faces of these wemen 
were radiant. 

The children whom they passed 
were all unfamiliar to Mrs. Merivale, 
but among the women she fancied she 
could trace most curious likenesses to 
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people she had known in the dream- 
world from which she had awakened. 

“Tf I did not know it could not 
be,”’ she remarked once, amusedly, 
“IT would say that the lady sitting 
by the fountain is Caroline Murray, 
B.A. 

“* Just a strange remembrance of a 
dream,” she explained smilingly to 
Victor He looked puzzled. “ But 
that is her name, you know,” he said. 

*“Oh, but it can’t be the same. 
This lady is much more pleasant- 
looking, and the Caroline Murray I 
knew had no children ! ” 

Just then they passed quite near 

to the fountain, and 
Mrs. Merivale saw the 
woman closely. 
“Why, it is Miss Mur- 
ray,” she declared. “I 
can’t possibly be mis- 
taken. Who is the lad 
to whom she is _ talk- 
ing?” 
“It is her son.” 
c . > 
Again Mrs. Merivale 
left her question un- 
m )asked. An _ intolerable 
* ) pain and longing swept 
’ over her, but she forced 
it back. The boy and 

- girl seemed to observe 
her with love and sympathy, and 
after a slight pause Victor explained, 
with a boyish reverence. 

“It is the son God intended for 
her. She sees him here often, and it 
comforts her.” 

By a resolute effort Mrs. Merivale 
kept herself from understanding this 
explanation. She let it brush the 
surface of her mind, and then she 
rushed into speech that she might 
not face the thought which waited 
for her. 

‘‘T remember thinking,” she re- 
marked conversationally, “that some 


one had lost a good mother in Caroline | 
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There are some women, who 
Cousin Ann, for 


Murray. 
are born mothers. 
instance, might have been quite 
different. if she had married that 
funny little country doctor and 


“Would you like to see Cousin 
Ann’s little girl ?”’* interrupted the 
girl. 

Alice’s softly spoken question broke 
in upon Mrs. Merivale’s flow of 
hurried words and left her breathless. 
But her determination to see no 
deeper than the surface remained un- 
changed 

“TI really do not know what you 
mean,” she said, “but everything 
seems odd since I’ve wakened up. I 
would like to see the—child very 
much.” (“Of course, it’s all very 
strange, somehow,” she murmured 
under her breath.) 

They sat down beside the fountain 
and waited. The little Elsie May 
climbed to the seat beside Mrs. Meri- 


cheek was 


soft 
close beside her own, the little hands 
caressed her. 

** Here she is,” 
turning triumphantly. 
girl who held back timidly. A prim 
little thing. 


vale. The warm 


called Victor, re- 
He led a little 
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“ Exactly like Ann!” thought Mr 
Merivale. 

The child was dressed in a brow 
holland frock, neat and plain. He 
hair was parted and drawn back int¢ 
glossy plaits, tied with blue ribbon. 
But her eyes, as she lifted them te 
Mrs. Merivale, were large and deeply 
blue and very lovely. 

Mrs. Merivale held out a com- 
forting hand. 

“What is your name, my dear ?” 
she asked. (“ I’m safe in asking that,” 
she assured herself grimly.) 

“Mary,” announced the child 
stiffly ; then relapsing from “ good 
manners ”’ into childishness, she drew 
closer to this pleasant-looking lady, a 
willing captive to Mrs. Merivale’s 
charm. 

“IT love you,” she said softly, 
“* you are something like my mother.” 

Again that dreaded question ; it 
was hard to face it, but Mrs. Merivale 
was desperate. 

** Let us go on,”’ she said hastily. 

Once they came upon a woman 
who was weeping, and Mrs. Merivale 
felt her heart stir with a thrill of 
sympathy. It seemed to her that in 
the world she had left, she herself had 
known what it was to weep. 

**Do you think I might offer to 
help her,” she asked the boy, and 
then, not waiting for the answer, she 
hurried to the woman and touched her 
shoulder. 

** Are you in trouble ?” she asked 
gently. , 

The woman looked up, showing a 
face young and blooming, though 
stained with tears. Surely it was a 
face that she knew—a face which she 
was accustomed to see wreathed in 
smiles, a face with which she, before 
her awakening, had associated many 
things which she had considered good. 
The woman glanced with dimmed 
eyes from Mrs. Merivale’s face to the 
pitying faces of the children, and then, 
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without a word, became 
once more absorbed in her 
hopeless grief. 

Alice came and touched 
Mrs. Merivale on the arm. 

‘““We cannot help her,” 
she whispered. ‘She is 
sorrowful because there 
are no children here for 
her—none that are her very 
own, I mean.” 4 

Mrs. Merivale considered. @ 

Perhaps she might venture 
one question. 

‘Why has she no chil- 
dren—here ?” she asked. 

“It was not intended,” said the 
girl serenely. 

‘“ But it isn’t fair! It must be a 
terrible thing——”’ Mrs. Merivale 
pulled herself up with a start. She 
was getting too close to the secret— 
she did not want to ask herself just 
why this other woman’s grief should 
seem so terrible to her. 

They had walked a long way 
through the limitless garden, and with 
each step the glow in her heart had 
warmed and strengthened, until she 
felt that this new thing which had 
come to her was greater than herself. 
She was consumed with it—and yet 
she did not know what fanned the 
flame. The time might: have been 
moments or years, but at length she 
noticed, not suddenly but with grow- 
ing wonder, that the golden light 
which had surrounded them was 
giowing dim. Though she felt no 
sense of weariness, it seemed that 
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evening must be coming 
on. The little dusky-haired 
child pulled heavily at her 
skirt. 
“She is tired,” said 
Alice gently, stooping to 
lift her, but Mrs. Merivale 
pushed her almost roughly 
to one side. In a passion 
of emotion which she could 
.not control and did not try 
pto analyze, she snatched 
the child to her. 
She no longer cared for 
the terror of the secret, cr 
feared the question whose answer 
waited just out of sight. She would 
hold back the inevitable no longer, 
and her kisses rained upon the child’s 
face. The other two had ‘drawn 
closer; their eyes searched hers. 

‘** Tell me !” she said, and the boy, 
bending close to her, whispered : 

** Mother !”’ 

The pain and the joy! 
her in a sheet of flame. 
heart and her brain. It stifled her in 
a whirling sea. She closed her eyes. 
The girl and the boy and the garden, 
the clinging child in her arms were all 
shut out as she went down again into 
nothingness—— 


It wrapped 
It tore at her 


She opened her eyes in the cool 
green-room, dusky now with twilight. 
Cousin Ann was standing by the 
couch, with a glass of milk on a small 


remembered 
ordered the 


Mrs. Merivale 
the doctor had 


tray. 
that 
milk. 
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kill as many of his enemy as he could 
before his own life was taken. So 
he turned his face toward the country 
oi the MacFarlanes, urging his tired 
steed northwards. Less than six 
leagues away was the island strong- 
hold of that warlike clan, its wide 
and deep moat the waters of the 
northern 
Loch. He 
followed the 
route by 
which the in- 
vaders had 
come, and 
their path 
was a track 
of devasta- 
tion. Only 
once on his 
way did he 
see a roofed 
dwelling that 
had somehow 
escaped their 
ravages. On 
turning to 
this, hoping 
for news, he 
found the 
building ten- 
antless, seem- 
ingly aban- 
doned” sud- 
denly, every- 
thing left as 
it stood when 
the alarm 
came 3. not - 
even a bolted 
door con- 
‘ronted him. 
Here he got forage for his hungry 
horse and food and drink for 
himself, and .then, after a_ brief 
rest, on and on to the North, until at 
‘ast the sinking western moon shone 
upon the walls of Castle MacFarlane, 
eflected tremulously in the clear 
vater surrounding it. Here, being 


“ THE SINKING MOON SHONE UPON CASTLE MACFARLANE.” 
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merciful to his beast, he took saddle 
and bridle from his horse and turned 
it loose, for there was small chance of 
his ever seeing it or needing it again. 
Taking a strap from the bridle he 
looped his sword round his neck, so 
that it hung down sheathless in front 
of him; then bending backwards on 
the strand 
the cool wa- 
ters of the 
Loch em- 
braced him, 
and he swam 
noiselessly as 
a water-fowl, 
his face up- 
turned to the 
sky, his 
naked blade 
lying along 
his breast. 
There was 
no hurry in 
his move- 
ments and 
no cessation, 
the sub- 
marine 
strokes of 
his hands and 
stout arms 
making no 
ripple on the 
surface, and 
at last his 
head touched 
the rocky 
island, upon 
which he 
climbed,drip- 
ping and 
alert, over the stones. Wiping his 
weapon dry, he slipped it into its scab- 
bard, and stood still to reconnoitre. 
The road along the whole length of 
the Loch had been silent, and now 
Castle MacFarlane rose before him 
as mute as the peaks all round the 
horizon ; no point of light was shown 
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from its sinister bulk; no sound of 
rejoicing or clamour of victory dis- 
turbed the intense solemnity of ‘the 
lonely isle. Malcolm crept cautiously 
to the foot of its bailey wall, and in its 
shadow he stole carefully along till 
he came to the closed gate. 

There was no definite plan in the 
young man’s mind ; his one idea was 
to get somehow into the fortress of 
his enemy and kill, ki. It mattered 
not whether the slain were Chief or 
gillie so long as he was MacFarlane. 

The moon had gone too far to the 
west for her rays to shine upon the 
gate, and Malcolm groped .in semi- 
darkness and silence so profound that 
he feared even the touch of his hand 
on the wood might be heard, were 
there any to listen. He pushed 
gently and found the portal barred as 
he had expected. Turning round, his 
scabbard swung with him, and its iron 
end struck the sounding panel like a 
knocker, which, to the strained ears 
of the young man seemed loud enough 
to be heard at the other end of Loch 
Lomond. The accident he tried so 
hard to avoid had happened; and 
now he stood breathless awaiting the 
result. 

“Is that: you, Ronald ?” came a 
whisper from the other side of the 
wall. The language was Gaelic, and 
Malcolm quickly answered in the 
same. 

“Yes,” he said, under his breath ; 
** open.” 

Falsehood is supposed to be fair in 
war, and in one other event of which 
the young man had, as yet, no ex- 
perience. 

There was a sound of bolts being 
withdrawn and then one leaf of the 
gate came ajar with much circum: 
spection. Young Colquhoun placed 
his stalwart shoulder against the 
hinged barrier and thrust it violently 
inward, throwing down the man 
behind it. Like a leopard he sprung 
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upon the prostrate warder, right hand 
at throat preventing any outcry. The 
fallen man was old and made no 
resistance, so Malcolm, hissing in his 
ear a threat that compelled silence, 
lifted and carried him to the ward- 
room by the side of the gate, and 
there tied him hand and foot with his 
plaid covering his head. Closing the 
ward-room door behind him, he then 
shut the gate, thrusting the bolts into 
their places. He marvelled for a 
moment at the deserted appearance of 
the courtyard, guessing quite accu- 
rately that every available man had 
gone upon the foray; nevertheless 
the Castle might be full of warriors, 
though why they should keep so 
quiet when no attack on the island 
fortress could have been anticipated, 
he was at a loss to imagine. He 
crossed the courtyard to the Castle 
door, which he found unfastened. 
The MacFarlanes evidently thought 
themselves secure; however, the 
young man took. no risks, but pro- 
ceeded on tip-toe along the dark 
passage until his foot struck the lower 
step of a stair. Scarcely drawing 
breath he rested a moment, but 
nothing came of his first stumble. 
He mounted the stair slowly, being 
careful where he placed his feet, and 
at the top found himself in a long hail 
with a door at the farther end slightly 
ajar, and through the chink streamed 
the light of a fire from an inner room. 
He worked his way like a cat toward 
the illuminated opening, his left hand 
touching the-wall, his right grasping 
his good blade, held horizontally in 
front of him. Reaching the end of 
the hall without mishap he tried to 
peer into the room, but got only a 
sight of one corner and some portion 
of a blazing hearth on which a log 
fire was piled. Pushing the door very 
quietly inward to get a more extended 
view, the hinges creaked harshly, and 
he was startled by a voice within the 
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room asking the same question that 
had greeted him at the gate—“ Is it 
you, Ronald ?” 
~ Taking a firmer grip of his sword he 
shed the door wide and strode in, 
it came to a stand, finding himself 
confronted by a young woman who 
sprang to her 
et on seeing 
im,and 
ood there 
rtled and 
speechless. 
Malcolm 
Colquhoun, 
nerved to 
face a score 
of his foes 
without 
flinching, 
was suddenly 
abashed at 
finding the 
opposition 
reduced to 
one,and that 
one a most 
comely young 
girl, whose 
wide eyes re- 
garded him 
with as- 
tonishment 
not unmixed 
with fear. 
The point of 
his extended 
sword sank 
to the floor, 
and he stam- 
mered out in 
English : 

“IT beg 
your pardon, Madam,” repeating the 
phrase again in Gaelic. 

She replied to him, however, in 
English. 

“Who are you, and what do you 
here ?” 


The young 





man sheathed his 


“ *y¥QU CAME AS AN ENEMY, AND HAVE BEEN TREATED AS AN ENEMY,’ ” 
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weapon and removed his bonnet, the 
girl’s eyes following every movement. 
‘““Madam,” he said at last, “I 
fear my name would not recommend 
me to any residing within these walls.” 
‘“* You mean you are ashamed of it, 
for I see by the bonnet you have so 
tardily re- 
moved that 
you are a 
Colquhoun. 
I do not won- 
der that you 
hesitateto 
pronounce a 
name that 
came to you 
because your 
ancestors 
were humble 
vassals, the 
keepers of 
hounds.” 
Young 
Colquhoun 
smiled at the 
vehemence of 
the girl. 
“Madam, 
you fall into 
error regard- 
ing the origin 
of my name 
—an error 
which I had 
hoped. was 
shared only 
by the un- 
lettered.” 
She an- 
swered scorn- 
fully : 
“The two 


hounds on your armorial bearings are 
proof of what I say.” 

“Will you pardon me if I dispute 
your assertion. We take our arms 
from the noble house of Lennox, from 
which, indeed, the MacFarlanes them- 


selves claim origin, so you see, 






























































me, we are in some sort kinsfolk.” 

The girl drew herself up proudly, 
and her eyes flashed indignantly at 
him. 

“From the house of Lennox, yes ; 
but my ancestors were their equals, 
and yours were their menials.” 

“It grieves me to contradict any 
assertion made by one so fair, but you 
know family pride is strong with us 
of the north, so with much regret I 
again dispute your statement.” 

“Sir, you are exceedingly polite.” 

*“Not so, Madam, for I cannot 
return your compliment.” 

““I say we were noble when the 
Colquhouns were gillies. My fore- 
bears fought side by side with Robert 
Bruce at Bannockburn, thus helping 
to liberate Scotland. You will search 
the battle list in vain for the name 
of Colquhoun.” 

“ It is just-possible that none of us 
were there,” returned the young man 
with a slight laugh. 

“No, you were attending the dogs 
in their kennels.” 

In spite of himself an angry flush 
overspread the brow of the insulted 
man, and his lips tightened ominously. 
He put forth his hand and closed the 
door, setting his back against it. 

“Madam,” he cried sternly, “ this 
genealogical discussion is interesting, 
but it was for another purpose I came 
to MacFarlane Castle. I proclaim 
this stronghold mine, and you my 
prisoner. Throw on the. table the 
dagger you are grasping underneath 
your plaid.” 

The girl withdrew her hand and 
the dagger was then in plain sight. 

“Draw your sword and come and 
take it, valorous greyhound keeper.” 

Colquhoun did not draw his sword, 
but he strode forward to where she 
stood, making nothing of her menace, 
and grasped her swift descending 
wrist. With gentle force, that the 
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Madam, in spite of your scorn of 





girl found irresistible, he disengaged 
her hand, flung the weapon into the 
fire, and walked back to the door 
without a word. Tears of vexation 
dimmed the flashing eyes of the girl. 

““ Courageous dogman !”’ she cried. 
“You can outbrave a MacFarlane 
woman, finding her alone and un- 
protected in her Castle, but you dare 
not face MacFarlane men, who are 
now in the field.” 

“That, Madam, is as untruthful 
as the other statements you have 
made. I came here alone to this 
Castle expecting to find it full of 
victorious MacFarlane men.’ 

“ Alone!” cried the girl, her tears 
vanishing. 

Colquhoun bit his lip with vexation, 
realising the admission he had made 
in his anger, but a moment’s reflec- 
tion comforted him when he remem- 
bered that she also had confessed her- 
self in the same predicament. 

The elation which the girl betrayed 
upon learning that he had no followers 
died away again, as she saw she was 
helpless to take advantage of the 
situation. She spoke more calmly : 

** You have not answered my ques- 
tion. How came you here?” 

“IT was summoned from Glasgow 
to my father’s aid. I found our 
Castle Renuchara destroyed.” 

“‘Thank heaven!” cried the girl 
fervently. 

“And so,” continued the young 
man, calmly, “ finding myself home- 
less, I have taken another Castle.” 

“Can you hold it ?” 

“I can try.” 

The girl laughed. 

“The dauntless man who wrenches 
a dagger and a Castle from a woman!” 
she said. ‘“ Your name shall lose all 
its canine flavour, and hereafter shall 
go down on the lists of the lion- 
hearted.” 

“T assure you, Madam, 
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replied 


the goaded man with great good * 
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nature, “that the fact of the Castle 
being defended by one as brave as 
she is beautiful, is the fault of circum- 
tance, and will never be placed to 
my discredit. I hope you will believe 
1e when I say that I feel more fear 
in facing your conquering eyes than I 
shall ever experience before the wea- 
pons of all your kinsmen. I have no 
esire to deal harshly with you, unless 
you compel me, as you did a moment 
ro. If you pledge "me your word, 
‘ou are as free of the Castle as you 
were before I came.” 

“ That is very good of you,” said 
the girl, gazing intently at him, then 
suddenly veiling her eyes in a manner 
so bewildering that Colquhoun did 
not know whether she spoke in earnest 
or in sarcasm. 

““Under certain conditions,” con- 
tinued the young man. “First, 


that you shall not leave this Castle 
without my knowledge or permis- 
sion; secondly, that you will send 


io messengers. 
terms ?” 

“ Readily,” answered the girl, “ the 
more so that I could not leave this 
Castle if I would, and, for your second 
condition, I possess no messenger to 
send.” 

“Very well, Madam. Are there 
then none but you ‘within these 
walls ?” 

“None, except two maidservants, 
ind. the guardian of the gate.” 

“It may seem unchivalrous, 
Madam, but it is a necessity of war, 
so I must ask you to guide me through 
the Castle, that I may satisfy myself 
there are no others within.” 

The former look of pride and con- 
tempt came once more into the girl’s 
eyes. 

““T would have you know, sir, that 
[ am not one to do your bidding.” 

“You refuse, then, to allow me 
to search the Castle ?”’ returned the 
young man with some suspicion. 


Do you accept my 
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*“Not so; but some other must be 
your servant. The old warder at 
the gate will guide you through every 
nook and cranny of the place.” 

“Yes, and once outside the door 
you would bar my re-admittance.”’ 

“ It’s very likely,” said the girl with 
a laugh. 

“Then call one of your maid- 
servants ; she will untie the warder.” 
But seeing the girl showed no inten- 
tion of obeying him, he added, “ that 
is, if he be still alive, for I fear he 
may be smothered in his own plaid.” 

A look of horror and anxiety came 
over the girl’s face as he spoke. She 
ran swiftly to the further end of: the 
apartment, threw open a door and 
called to her servants. They ap- 
peared in a moment or two and stood 
stock still in amazement’on seeing an 
armed man standing with his back 
against the other door. 

“Run quickly to the gate, Mar- 
garet,” cried Miss MacFarlane, “ there 
you will find old Archie bound, 
Unloose him and bring him to me 
here, if he be able to come.” 

Malcolm opened the door to allow 
the servant to pass. 

“You will find him in the guard- 
house,” he said. 

** Oh, Miss Elin, Miss Elin! ”’ cried 
the other servant. “‘ Why stands a 
Colquhoun at our door ?” 

** Hush,” said Miss Elin. “Do 
not fear; he is alone and will not hurt 
you,” saying which she came again to 
the bench and sat down by the fire 
where Colquhoun first saw her. She 
gazed for a few moments at the burn- 
ing logs, then looked up at the silent 
young man with something like rising 
interest in her glance. 

“You have ridden direct from 
Glasgow here ?”’ she asked. 

*“ Yes, Madam.” 

‘“* You are then probably both tired 
and hungry ?” 

* And wet as well, Madam, for I 
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swam your cold Loch to the island.” 

“Mary,” said the girl to the re- 
maining servant, “go and prepare 
food.” When the maid had dis- 
appeared, the girl continued, address- 
ing Colquhoun. 

“We get but few visitors at 
MacFarlane Castle, and our guest 
chambers may not afford the comfort 
to which you are accustomed ; but I 
can give you a choice of room on the 
eastern or the western side, whichever 
you prefer.” 

“I thank you, Madam, and beg 
you not to take any trouble on my 
behalf. I shall do very well wherever 
1 am quartered.” 

At this moment Margaret and the 
warder came in together; the old 
man rather shaky after his experiences 
in the ward-toom. 

“Archie,” said the girl with con- 
cern, “I trust you are not hurt ?” 

“No, my lady,” answered the 


warder, “ only slightly out of breath.” 


And he cast a malignant glance at his 
captor. 

“This gentleman wishes to settle 
by search that there are no others in 
the Castle except just us _ four. 
Take the keys and a light and conduct 
him wherever he wishes to go. Mar- 
garet will prepare the East Room for 
his reception, when his inspection has 
been completed to his liking.” 

The old warder bowed low, but 
madevno reply other than a glance of 
comprehension towards the mistress 
of the Castle. 

Young Colquhoun followed his 
guide, keeping his sword in readiness 
to meet any unexpected attack, a 
good military precaution. He searched 
the Castle high and low, and only 
one door was not opened. 

“What is in here ?” he asked. 

‘* That is the East Room, sir,” re- 
plied the warder, “ which Margaret is 
preparing for you; you can search it 
when we come down from the roof.” 
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Once on the battlements of the 
Castle, he found that the mcon had 
set, while to the east could be seen the 
pale reflection of approaching morn- 
ing. The keen air was very chill, 
and the young man shivered in gar- 
ments that were not yet dry. Weari- 
ness was rapidly overcoming him and 
his vigilance palpably relaxed. He 
descended the narrow stairway from 
the battlements, and in the hall found 
Margaret waiting beside the door of 
the East Room. 

“Are there bolts on the inside of 
this door ?” inquired Colquhoun. 

“There are no bolts, sir,” replied 
the warder, “ but you can take the 
key in with you,” and so saying he 
removed the huge key from the out- 
side of the door, holding it in his 
hand. Margaret held the light so 
that it did not shine into the room, 
while the warder’s lamp burned close 
against the wall. 

“T will take your light, if you 
please,” said the young man, reaching 
for it; so, with sword in one hand and 
the light in the other, he entered. 
Instantly both man and woman pro- 
jected themselves against him, and 
immediately he fell down and down, 
as if into a well, his sword snapping 
in two beneath him. Dazed as he 
was by the fall he recognized the clear 
voice of the girl aloft. 

“Is he in?” 

“Yes, my lady,” was the decided 
answer of the warder. “ He'll need 
no plaid round his head down there.” 

As Colquhoun lay prone where he 
had fallen, a torch shone above him, 
and he saw that he was at the bottom 
of a bottle-shaped dungeon, whose 
sides sloped inward as they arose, 
escape from which without assistance 
was as hopeless as if he were buried 
in the centre of the earth. The fair 
face of the girl appeared over the 
opening above him. 

“I trust, sir,” 


she said, ‘“ that 
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you are not 
tall?” 

“J think not,” replied Colquhoun, 
vith a Jaugh of discomfiture. * Thank 
you for your kind inquiry.” 

“ You came as an enemy, and have 


injured by your 


U4 


Vip 
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had been prepared, and pulled up the 
cord so that it might not be a temp- 
tation to him. He heard the key 
turn in the door above him, then he 
ate a very late supper or a very early 
breakfast and afterwards lay down on 








“*UNBIND ME, LASSIE, IF YOU LOVE ME.’ : 


been treated aS an enemy. You 
must not complain ; I have not broken 
my parole.” if 

“* No,” said 
unsteadily to his feet, 
nearly broken my neck. 

They lowered to him the food which 


the young man, getting 
* but you have 


9 


the hard stone floor and slept as if 
he were in the downiest of beds: He 
awoke suddenly as if some one had 
called him, and such was indeed the 
case. Elin MacFarlane was looking 
down into his prison. 

« Are you awake ? ” she asked. 
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** Yes, Madam.” 

“Then I have-a proposal to make 
to you. Will you give me your word 
that you will not attempt to escape, 
or do anything to the disadvantage 
of this Castle if I allow you out of your 
cell?” 

“No, Madam. You mistake the 
situation entirely. The Castle is mine. 
You are my prisoner under parole.” 

*“ Oh, stands the case so. I have 
need of you aloft here. Ronald, 
whom we expected last night, has 
arrived, and as he is as stalwart as 
yourself, I propose to send him into 
your cell to bind you. I ask you not 
-to injure him.” 

“You ask the impossible, Madam. 
If he comes down here he will need 
to be a better man than I if he ever 
sees daylight again.” 

“You are most stubborn,” an- 
swered the lady petulantly. “ I spoke 
‘for your own advantage. He is as 


strong as you are, and will be armed 


with a sword and dagger, while your 
weapon is broken. I wish you up 
here, but not cut to pieces.” 

“You are very kind, Madam; 
still, Ronald must take his chances. 
If he come within my reach I shall 
slay him if I can.” 

“So, sir, you will make no com- 
pact with me?” 

“No compact 
Madam.” 

“Then there is news for you. The 
Castle is at this moment surrounded 
by the Colquhouns. There are at 
least five hundred of them on the 
island, and now that Ronald has 
come there are but five of us in the 
Castle. I thought you might be 
interested in witnessing the scene from 
the battlements, but if you would 
rather remain in this dungeon, I offer 
no objections.” 

“Ah!” cried the young man, 
eagerly. ‘Will you allow me to 
speak with my kinsmen, Madam?” 


of that kind, 
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“Oh, certainly.” 

“T warn you that what I shall say 
will be little to your benefit.” 

“ Anything you can say will be of 
no avail. Our protection is our 
strong walls. You consent to be 
bound, then, and will not attempt to 
escape ?” 

** You cannot bind me by both oath 
and rope; I consent to be bound by 
your rope, and will not hinder Ronald 
knotting ; but once on the battle- 
ments I shall escape if I can.”, 

“I agree to that,” answered Elin 
MacFarlane; then to Ronald, who 
stood behind her, she cried :— 

“Throw down the cord 
descend.” 

Ronald threw into the dungeon a 
coil of binding cord_and then de- 
scended by a stout rope, which was 
instantly pulled up again. The war- 
der lighted the interior of the cell 
with a torch held over the opening. 

Young Colquhoun made no re- 
sistance, but allowed the stalwart 
MacFarlane to bind him securely. 
The thick rope was again flung down, 
and Ronald, after tying the end round 
the waist of his prisoner, swarmed up 
into the daylight, and hauled Malcolm 
hand over hand to the surface. 

The whole force of the Castle 
followed its lady to the battlements 
with the prisoner. Ronald conveyed 
the young man to a gibbet beam, 
which rose above the parapet, a 
looped rope hanging, from its extended 
arm. This rope he fastened round 
the young man’s neck, tightening the 
loop uncomfortably. Young Colqu- 
houn saw a great part of his Clan 
scattered in front of the Castle, : 
looking up in wonder at the prepara- 
tion going forward on its roof. Elin 
MacFarlané advanced to the edge of 
the parapet and pointing to the 
pinioned man cried aloud to the 
besiegers :— 

“Keepers of hounds,” she said, 


and 
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‘“ there, in great jeopardy of his neck, 
stands a member of your house. If 
you do not at once withdraw your 
forces, I shall give the command for 
him to be hanged forthwith, for hang- 
ing is a dog’s death and one fitting for 
a Colquhoun to suffer.” 

Burly John Luss, the Captain of 
the band, stepped forward a few paces 
in front of his following. 

“Stay your hand, my girl,” he 
cried, “and we will withdraw as we 
came,” 

Thus the negotiations seemed about 
to be speedily concluded when the 
captive spoke :— 

“John,” he shouted, “attack the 
Castle instantly ! You see before you 
all its defenders. Break down the 
gate and set the torch to this robber’s 
den, and so that you may be undis- 
turbed by my fate, I herewith hang 
myself.” Saying which he made a 


step forward to the parapet evidently 
intending to launch himself to de- 


struction. The girl, confounded by 
this unexpected movement, flung her- 
self upon him. 

““No, no,” she cried ; 
sake you shall not do it.” 

An unaccustomed light came into 
the young man’s eyes as he gazed 
down upon the fair head of the girl. 
Elin MacFarlane’s glance Grooped, 
her face as red as fire; then she 
raised her head proudly. 

** Ronald,” she cried, “tie him to 
the foot of the post so that he cannot 
move.” 

Ronald, grumblingly muttering that 
it was a pity a Colquhoun should not 
be allowed to hang himself if he 
wanted to, did what his mistress 
commanded, and soon Malcolm stood 
with his back against the post se- 
curely bound to it. 

‘“* Don’t mind me, John,” he roared, 
‘to the attack at once. The Castle 
is yours.” 

The girl gave a short command to 


“for my 
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her servants and they disappeared 
down the roof stairs, returning shortly 
with bundles of faggots, which by her 
order were ‘placed round the feet of 
the young man, piled up until the 
heap reached his waist. 

** Fetch me a torch,” she said, and 
the old warder placed a flaming torch 
in her hand. ~ 

“Colquhoun captain,” she cried, 
“the fate of your young Chief is in 
your hands. The moment you attack 
this Castle, I fire these faggots. If 
you retire, 1 pledge my word that 
he will be unharmed. Do now as you 
think best.” 

“Pay no heed to her!” shouted 
Malcolm. ‘“‘She dare not touch her 
flame to these faggots. To the attack, 
man, and at once. What, are you to 
be frightened by a woman’s threats ? ” 

Honest Captain John meditated 
and scratched his head in his per- 
plexity: ‘* Master Malcolm,” he said, 
“we have no option. I would not 
trust that hussy with the lighted ~ 
torch. The flame from her wicked 
eyes alone is enough to fire the 
faggots.” 

** Let her do as she will, John. At 
the worst I but share the fate of my 
own house.” 

““ Ah, Master Malcolm, it’s easy to 
say that ; but a burned house can be 
rebuilt, while a broken neck or a 
cindered man is past the mending. 
I dare not face your father or your 
brothers an’ harm came to you.” 

*“* Are my father and brothers then 
alive ? ” asked the young man eagerly. ° 

* Oh, surely, surely,” replied John. 
‘“‘ They stole away from the Castle in 
the gloaming, escaped the MacFar- 
lanes and so came to us. I hear the 
Macs have burned the Castle, but 
that’ll not help them ; it’s soon built 
again. And now, Malcolm, we must 
retreat. Madam, we take your word 
that no harm will come to him, and 
we withdraw from your island.” 
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Then, turning to his followers he being a slower and more torturous ( 
said, “‘ Men, into your boats at once death.” Th 
and away. Let us have no more “It would be but right that you §j ©""8 
talk. Wecan take the Castle another should so treat my body as you have @@ ©’™! 
day when there’s no Colquhoun in already set my heart on fire.” Deas 
it.” “ Ah, you want me to unbind you.” 
And so, to the vexation of young “On the contrary, Elin, I want to a 
Malcolm he saw his clansmen row’ wear your chains for ever. Has there 7 
steadily across the Loch and dis- not been feud enough between our § ™“: 
appear in the forest. Clans, and are you willing to sacrifice 
The girl flung her torch over the yourself in union with me to cement perh 
ig battlements and watched it scattering the peace between our houses ?” nam 
i sparks of fire as it whirled round and “If you are speaking of marriage,” oo 
round down into the courtyard. She said the girl, nonchalantly, “I warn look 
gave a short command to her ser- you that I have heard of such a treaty fick 
vants and they disappeared into the as but the beginning of warfare.” — 
Castle below; then she seated her- “Tl risk it if you will,” said 
self on the parapet, looked up into Malcolm, eagerly. 


the face of the young man, and 
laughed a merry, silvery laugh. 

“You see,” she said, “how one 
MacFarlane chased away a _ whole 
battalion of Colquhouns.” 

“Do not flatter yourself, Madam,” 
replied young Malcolm in some ill 
humour, “it was one Colquhoun who 
did it.” 

“Don’t you think,” she said, “‘ that 
we should change positions as cap- 
turer and captured ? ” 

“The positions were changed some 
time ago,” returned Malcolm, gazing 
admiringly at her. 

“You admit yourself captured, 
then ?” 

“I do willingly, in a double sense. 
These cords are the least confining of 
my bands, Elin MacFarlane.” 


“But I could not marry a house- 
less man, and I could not bring you 
here, for I think you have found Castle 
MacFarlane but scantly comfortable.” 

“ Elin,” he replied, “it is easy to 
build a new house ; stones are plenti- 
ful round Loch Lomond. Elin, my 
girl, our acquaintance has been short, 
but I love you. Answer now, how is 
it with you, fair maid of Loch Lo- 
mond ? Is the hope that was raised 
a moment since by your kind glance 
to be now disclaimed by your sweet 
lips 2?” 

The girl rose to her feet with her 
hands behind her back, like a child at 
school, and brought her laughing face 
within short distance of him. 

** Malcolm,” she said, “ you cannot 


tell how much I admired you when 
you came storming in last night, and 
received calmly, with your back 
against the door, all those harsh words 
of mine agairist your people. And 
so, my Castle’s capturer, my Glasgow 








‘““What do you mean by that?” 
she asked ; but she looked not up at: 
him ; her eyes were on the stones at 
her feet. 

“What did you mean when you 
said that for your sake I was not to 





, throw myself over these battle- 
ments ?” 

“Oh, that,” she cried, “ that was 
said on the spur of the moment. 
What I meant was that it would be 
so much better to burn you, such 


student, have you learned something 
in these Northern wilds not taught 
in College ? Then, Malcolm, I con- 
fess to you I love you,” and she 
brought her face still closer to his, 
bound so that he could not move an 
inch. 
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‘Oh, Elin,” cried the young man, 
‘“[ have heard of tortures in castle 
dungeons, but never anything to 
compare with this on Castle roof. 
Dear Elin, I beg of you, unbind me.” 

““T am afraid,” she said, drawing 
back from him. 

“Unbind me, lassie, if you love 
me. 

‘Your Captain called me a hussy ; 
perhaps -you had better try that 
name,” she naively continued, in- 
clining her head to one side and 
looking archly up at him. “ Men are 


fickle, so I had best keep secure the 
one I have captured. What would 
you do if I let you go?” 
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“Do? Why, I should walk 
quietly down the stairs and try to 
escape.” 

“Then you are a free man,” and, 
reaching forward she took the dagger 
from his sheath and cut the cords one 
by one, very slowly, and smiling to 
see him struggle when he thought he 
could win clear. 

*“You will come back,” she said, 
‘* at the head of an embassy of peace.” 

“T will do anything you tell me,” 
he said. And with that she cut 
quickly the remaining strands, but 
such is the perjury of mankind, that 
when she commanded him to let her 
go he refused to obey. 


RONDEAU REDOUBLE 


By EDWARD Sco1tT 


Within my breast a fond affection dwells ; 

It doth abide through happiness and tears ; 
Immortal Love all baser passion quells, 

And changeth not through all the changeful years. 


Mid angry seas, or on pelucid meres, 

On rugged heights, or in sweet woodland dells, 
Her form is with me whom my soul reveres; 
Within my breast a fond affection dwells. 


And perfect love all gloomy doubt dispels; 
Life’s darkest hours it ’luminates and cheers; 
The joy it brings all other joy excels ; 

It doth abide through happiness and tears. 


Till Atrapos doth snap her fatal shears 

’Twill last on earth, and then fond Fancy tells 

How Love’s pure flame may burn in brighter spheres; 
Immortal Love all baser passion quells. 


Though wedding chimes oft ring the parting knells, 
Of loves that die, time aye my love endears ; 

For Love’s true motto semper idem spells, 

And changeth not through all the changeful years. 


My; joy is like the wanderer’s who hears 
The homeward welcome of his village bells, 
When my beloved’s voice doth greet my ears, 
Ah, what a flood of ecstacy then wells 


Withia my breast! - 
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SCENE 


By AN IMPRESSIONIST 


T would perhaps be somewhat 
| difficult to specialise the fasci- 
nation which the scenery of 
;« Mauritius exercises over the mind 
of the beholder. Nevertheless, with 
its bold mountain ranges, its glittering 
streams and girdle of coral reefs— 
over which the ocean falls -in bright 
waves—the ensemble presented to the 
eye is full of charm; while the 
glowing tints of the volcanic rocks 
and tropic vegetation are so won- 
drously vivid that it would seem as 
if Nature had received a fresh in- 
spiration of colour and exploited it 
there. 
Meanwhile, on arriving at Port 


Louis (the Capital), and while an- 
choring off the harbour, you see before 
you clusters of jagged peaks and 
rugged rocks—rough and uncouth— 
but being clothed to their summits 
with verdure ; the asperities of their 
outline are thus softened, and the 
scene assumes a sort of fantastic 
beauty which can be best described 
by the French word saisissant. 

The town, on the contrary, contains 
little to excite admiration. For 
though it has some fine buildings with 
highly-chevroned roofs, and tree- 
fringed streets here and there, the 
general aspect of the place suggests 
decay and dilapidation, as many of 
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MONT DE REMPART. 


the houses have not been repaired 
since the terrible cyclone of 1892 
devastated the city and destroyed 
,200 of its inhabitants. 

But though there is not much in 
the town per se to call forth comment, 
a stroll through its crowded thorough- 
fares isreplete with interest, owing to 
the number of nationalities repre- 

nted there. Africans with woolly 

ads, Chinese with pigtails, Arabs 
their graceful burnouses, Cingha- 
se, Malabars, and so many others 
at, albeit Mauritius is now a British 
issession,* the traveller soon rea- 
ses how far he is from the little 
island under the North Star—where 





* It will be remembered that when Mauritius 
s named ‘‘ The Gem of the Indian Ocean,”’ 
was a place of some importance—being a 
t of call for vessels between India and the 
pe; but after the construction of the Suez 
nal it sank into such comparative insig- 
icance that, though known by name to the 
rid, many at the present day are unaware 
its geographical position, 


sameness of type and 
in all parts. 

The surroundings of Port Louis are 
very attractive also. It lies in an 
extensive amphitheatre; and while 
in the distance you see the well- 
known Pieterboth mountain, behind 
the city rises the lofty peak called 
the Pouce, which attains an altitude 
of nearly 3,000 feet and forms a very 
imposing background to the picture. 

Then there is Pamplemousses, about 
six miles from the town, where there 
are beautiful Botanical Gardens, con- 
taining lakes studded with fairy islets 
so green and bowery that they afford 
a sense of coolness and shade even 
on the hottest day. But the crown- 
ing point of interest in these gardens 
is that they possess monuments to 
Paul and Virginia—those world-re- 
nowned lovers whose tragic story has 
cast a halo of romance round the 
island; while the book relating it 
is regarded by the natives with such 


attire prevails 
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PORT LOUIS 


reverence that many of them seem 


to think it is part of the Bible! 
The village of Pamplemousses is 

both pretty and picturesque, too, by 

reason of the number of gardens and 


fine trees about it. And though two- 
thirds of the houses are in a half- 
ruined state, that does not detract 
from the pictorial unity of the whole— 
it only adds a touch of poetry to it. 
But the entire district of Pample- 
mousses is remarkable on various 
counts. So much so, that while 
wandering through it, the stranger 
has to readjust his ideas ; for it takes 
some time to bring the extraordinary, 
and, in:many cases, grotesque, forms 
of tree, shrub, and flower which he 
sees around him into focus. In short, 
the laws of growth are so altered in 
their relative significance in parts of 
this tropic, volcanic little island, that 
until custom has begun to familiarise 
the traveller with the general boule- 
versement of the scene, it seems to 
him that the laws of (vegetable) 


nature are no longer uniform in their 
operation at Mauritius! That, how- 
ever, only adds to the piquancy of 
the picture; and to those who are 
tired of Nature’s commonplaces, it 
affords a new sensation. As a case 
in point—one of the most attractive 
features in the Pamplemousses Gar- 
dens is a gigantic baobab tree, which 
is a veritable wonder. It measures 
thirty feet round the collum, and 
bears a singular fruit about a foot and 
a half long, covered with a rough 
brown coat, which looks very weird 
as it depends from the branches. In 
Western Africa, the native couniry 
of this abnormal tree, it is said to live 
thousands of years,* and to grow so 
large that whole families can reside 
in its hollowed trunk. 





*Adamson, the famous traveller, states that, 
by induction, the probable age of one of these 
arboreal giants was found to be 5,000 years ! 
Consequently, though they cannot emulate 
the Californian trees in height, they exceed 
them in girth and length of life, 
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GRAND BASSIN. 


As to Réduit,* it is an ideal spot, 
about a thousand feet above sea level, 


which both nature and art have com- 
bined to render beautiful. For in 
addition to green glades and glittering 
streams, there are groves of filaos 
and mangoes, whose dark foliage 
contrasts with and accentuates the 
paler green of the sugar-canes close 
by. And while here.and there the 
lawn is dotted with aloes and palms, 
the view from it embraces a wide 
expanse of the blue Indian Ocean, 
which completes the charm of the 
scene. 

It is true that here, as well as else- 
where, the surrounding scenery is on 
a small scale, without possessing any 
very grand or imposing features. But 
then it is all so pleasant to the eye— 
and the inner sense, too—that no 
want is felt, which is quite intelligible. 
For, as Malpighi tells us, ‘ Nature 
exists entire in leasts—that in the 
microcosm we can have all the 


* The residence of the deservedly popular 
Governor, Sir C, Boyle. 


beauties of the macrocosm on a re- 
duced scale’’—and the scenery of 
Mauritius furnishes an instance of 
this. For though the island has to 
beg grace for the lack of majestic 
height in its mountains, and for the 
fact that its rivers are not of broad 
and stately flow—the former are so 
beautiful of conformation, and the 
latter so clear and sparkling, that the 
pictures evolved when Nature is thus 
vignetted, as it were, are perfectly 
satisfying and complete. 

Meanwhile, to see a sunset at 
Réduit is to witness a sight which 
can never be forgotten. In these 
latitudes, twilight, properly so-called, 
is almost a negligible quantity ; there 
is no deliberate pause, no soft inter- 
lude, between day and dark, asin other 
climes. When night draws near, the 
curtain falls rapidly. Nevertheless, 
while the sun is sinking into the 
waves, the light emitted is of such 
ineffable brightness that no words 
could adequately describe it, nor 
could they depict the pageant of the 
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heavens as he passes out of sight in 
a glory of crimsen and gold. 

The Dia Mamouve Falls, on Grand 
River S.E., must also have a word of 
mention, for in addition to the fine 
scenery on the spot, the traveller, 
while proceeding to it, comes to 
a wood covered with that most 
extraordinary vegetable produc- 
tion, the ravenala tree, which 
sometimes displays as many as 
twenty-four full-grown trunks, all 
seeming to spring from the same 
root. This wild bit of tropical 
scenery is consequently well worth 
seeing, and while standing in the 
midst of these strange trees, as 
their dull green, spiked foliage sways 
in the wind, a peculiar, creaking sound 
is emitted, which has a most uncanny 
effect in the otherwise hushed silence 
of the forest. The varied colours of 


flower and shrub in these woodland 
ways add a great charm to them. 


The convolvulus hangs out its purple 
temptations in every direction—and, 
contrasted with it, is the pale amber 
hue of the jamrose, with its dark green 
setting, and the auricula jude, whose 
fairy blossoms exhibit the most vivid 
scarlet hues when dew or rain falls 
upon them. 

About four miles further on, the 
wild music of torrent and waterfall 
greets the ear; and a short time 
afterwards the stately and beautiful 
Dia Mamouve Cascade comes into 
view. It descends in bright waves 
from a height of a hundred feet into 
the dark basin below, where the 
waters foam and fret round a pretty 
little tree-shaded island which rises 
in their midst. The sides of the gorge 
are also thickly covered with trees ; 
and as the latter are interspersed with 
rocks piled fantastically one over the 
other, and richly draped with luxu- 
riant ferns, no element of the pic- 
turesque has been omitted in this 
scene, especially as in the distance a 


richness, its 


lofty mountain rears its proud head 
and overtops it. 

Close by, the forest slopes down to 
the banks of the river; and in some 
parts the trees grow so close together 
and are so thickly interlaced that it 
is difficult to make one’s way through 
them. Nevertheless, a ramble in 
these dim recesses and green arcades 
is full of enchantment, and opens out 
many new avenues of thought and 
sensation ; so much so, indeed, that 
as the unaccustomed traveller gazes 
round him at strange, unfamiliar trees 
with birds of bright plumage* flitting 
hither and thither ; the whisper of 
cocoa-palms and the rustle of banana 
groves, the whole scene with its 
fragrance, its warmth, its tropical 
affluence of charm, 
exercises a spell-like influence over 
his mind to which he ‘surrenders 
gladly. Moreover, as he penetrates 
farther into the heart of the wood, 
he experiences a peculiar sense of 
remoteness and isolation (quite 
unconnected with physical distance), 
and realises that the usual world 
is very far off indeed. And yet 
the loneliness is not oppressive in 
any wise, nor does it give birth to 
gloomy thoughts, for in_ several 
parts brightness is the prevailing 
characteristic. In places where the 
trees open out and form them- 


selves into separate peristyles, so to 


say, the sun filters through them and 
writes a benison in gold on the earth 
beneath; the sward here and there 
is lighted up with wild flowers, and 
the wind, as it plays gently among 
the boughs, evokes a soft music 
that calls to mind Virgil’s ‘ Singing 
pines,” about which he has written 
so poetically. 


Another cascade—well worth seeing © 





*The only drawback to these woodland 
ways is that they are not enlivened by bird 
music. The birds are beautiful, but they do 
not sing. 
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CASCADE OF THE RIVER SAVANNE, 


is one called “Falls of the 
Riviére des ‘Galets,” which has its 
outlet near Jacotet Bay, and attains 
the imposing height of 300 feet. 
B. de St. Pierre, in his account of 
Mauritius written in 1768, says that 
Jacotet is one of the most attractive 
parts of the island ; and some historic 
interest attaches to it also from its 
having been the scene of one of the 
most daring exploits of the war in 
1810. During that year Captain Wil- 
loughby, R.N., with his boat’s crew, 
effected the first landing of the 
English in Mauritius. He took pos- 
session of a French fort and captured 
the officer in charge of it; then, 
crossing the Riviére des Galets, he 


took the battery on the Souillac side, 
carried off its guns, towed out a 
schooner lying there, and got back to 
his frigate with the loss of only one 
man ! 

The highest mountains in Mauritius 
are the Pouce and Piete:both; but 
the “Trois Mamelles”’ range looks 
nearly as imposing, while the Mont de 
Rempart, which forms part of the 
chain, has the distinction of being 
still untrodden by human foot, and 
is said to be inaccessible. 

The largest lake in the island is 
the famous Grand Bassin, in the 
Savanne mountains, which has the 
reputation of being unfathomable. 
And in the same district there is the 
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Cascade de Savanne, which is ren- 
dered specially picturesque owing to 
the black basaltic prisms over which 
the water rushes. During part of the 
way thither, the route lies through 
fields of sugar-cane, and also through 
green and bowery ways, until the 
Bois Sec* is reached. But at that 
point the beholder pauses and pon- 
ders on the strange scene that lies 
before him, for it is veritably a 
piece of extinct nature. The thou- 
sands of trees all around stand like 
ghosts of their dead selves, per- 
fectly motionless and blanched to a 
ghastly whiteness, which has a very 
weird effect; dark, mysterious 
shadows move along the ground, 
which seem to have no cause or justi- 
fication; eternal silence reigns in 
that blighted spot ; the solemn gloom 
of the scene affects the mind so 
powerfully that no one could possibly 
laugh there. It recalls Dante’s 
phantom wood where “love sickens 
and hope dies,” the implacable still- 
ness suggests a suspension of life for 
the time being. 

Thus Mauritian scenery is varied 
as well as beautiful, while the fine 
effects wrought by distance and per- 
spective are not wanting in it either. 
In one part, for instance, you see 
wide expanses of the bluish-tinted 
sugar-cane stretching away as far as 
eye can reach; in another, a luxu- 
riance of tropical vegetation exhibit- 
ing the brightest and most varied 
shades of green; here, a wide tangle 
of underbrush, with tall palms lifting 
their graceful plumes high above it, 
and there, a dense forest, bounded 
by picturesque peaks, and threaded 
with limpid streams which look mirror- 
like in the distance. Moreover, they 
always display great readiness to re- 
produce the bright inflifences of sky 
and air; while the objects on their 
banks are reflected with such fidelity 


* An extraordinary wood of dead trees, 
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that it is sometimes difficult to decid¢ 
which is the more real—the detail 
as they are presented to our grosse 
senses, or as they appear whey 
etherealised in the -shining depth 
beneath. 

For these reasons, if you took you 
stand on some lofty foreland to surve 
the surrounding scenes—as .“‘ Xerxes 
gazed o’er Salamis ”—you would have 
before you the majesty of the moun- 
tains, the mystery of the dark ravines, 
and the splendour of the sea—all of 
which make themselves into pictures 
that it is impossible to forget; the 
loveliness of the scene has a genre of 
its own which differentiates it from 
that of other parts of the world. 

The nearest land to Mauritius is 
Bourbon,* which is about a hundred 
miles away, and, wind and weather 
being favourable, a sail to it is a very 
pleasant excursion. But a much 
more enjoyable one is to the distant 
Seychelles Islands, which are like 
Fairyland in their microscopic beauty. 
As for Mahé—the principal of the 
group—it is on reeord that when 
** Chinese Gordon ”’ visited it, he came 
to the unalterable conclusion it must 
have been the site of the Garden 
of Eden, that it was there in the long 
ago our first parents lived and loved 
together ! 

It is not stated how he explained 
away the difficulties presented by 
physical geography ; but, apart from 
them, the theory would not seem so 
untenable after all. For there are 
“green pastures and still waters” at 
Mahé, just as there were in the lost 
Eden; there are shining golden 
sands; flowers of dazzling hue and 
exquisite fragrance ; and fairy bowers 


> 





*St. Pierre says that its first inhabitants 
were very primitive in their habits and customs. 
The greater number of their houses were not 
made to shut; a lock was a curiosity, and 
some people even kept their money in a 
tortoiseshell over their doors. He adds that 
they went ‘“ barefoot” and lived upon rice 
and coffee. 
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of such wondrous beauty that they 
must be haunted by birds of Para- 
dise! And yet, notwithstanding all 
these attractions, the islet lacks the 
charm of fair Mauritius—which, being 
still unspoiled by tourists, offers a 
rich field for thought and imagination 
to work upon to those who have 
what is called “the seeing eye.” A 
certain amount of pathos attaches to 
it likewise—owing to the many vicis- 
situdes it has passed through, and: 
the numerous mischances that have 
befallen it since the Union Jack first 
waved over the island in 1814. Storm 
and tempest, cyclone and malaria, 
have thinned its population; the 
decay of the sugar industry has in- 
jured it financially; and it has 
suffered from misrepresentation also— 
many of the accounts regarding the 
unhealthiness of the climate not being 
supported by facts. On the contrary, 
about sixty years ago* Mauritius was 


*When Lord Auckland was Governor- 
General of India, it was customary to send 
invalids to Mauritius to recuperate. 
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regarded as a health resort ; and even 
at the present day, although the 
coast and low-lying levels are still 
subject to malaria, in the great Central 
Plateau the climate is perfect, and 
the temperature cool and pleasant 
from May till October. 


In short, notwithstanding its ano- 
malous position, as a British Depen- 
dency and yet essentially French in 
language and characteristics, it may 
reasonably be hoped that under judi- 
cious management “‘ The Gem of the 
Indian Ocean” will some day regain 
its lost prestige. While, as regards 
the natives—although they are stig- 
matised as apathetic and unpro- 
gressive—they have so many good 
points that it would be difficult not 
to like them. Moreover, they are 
fully sensible of the benefits they 
derive from being under British rule ; 
and those who know them best are 
wel] aware of the loyal sentiments 
they entertain towards the King of 
England. 


PAMPLE MOUSSES, 





THE INNOCENT DECEPTION 


By MURIEL C. LINDSAY 


Illustrated by C, Olmstead 


hill to breathe his winded 

horse, the fugitive peered 

+ through the swift falling dark- 

ness, trying to gather some idea 

as to his whereabouts, a difficult 
enough task 


pi te upon the brow of the 


beast in parlous straits, a faint ligh‘ 
shining palely through the gloom 
caught his straining glance, and cast 
a ray of hope into his despairing heart. 
Urging his horse into a shambling 
trot, he rode forward towards the 

welcome 





now that 
night was 
closing down, 
and the snow 
which had 
threatened 
the whole 
day had be- 
gun to fall 
with increas- 
ing velocity 
which, while 
the soft 
muffling 
whiteness 
served to hide 
him from his 
pursuers, also 
obscured the 
landscape, 
shutting out 
any likely 
Shelter from 
his view. 
But it was 
dangerous to 
linger, and at 
a word, his 
tired nag 
moved obediently forward through the 
benumbing swirl. Though he was 
of the county, long absence had 
dimmed his: recollection of it, and 
just here his faculties were at 
fault. Plodding wearily on, man and 





“*A TOAST!’ SHE CRIED. 


beam, and 
presently 
came upon a 
pair of iron 
gates stand- 
ing hospit- 
ably open. 
Here, he 
thought, was 
rest and pos- 
sible deliver- 
ance from the 
ravening 
pack at his 
heels. With 
a reckless 
courage born 
of his neces- 
sity, he turn- 
ed boldly up 
the long 
avenue lead- 
ing to the! 
light, which, 
increasing in 
volume as he 
approached, 
resolved itself 
into a broad 
band from an open door, within 
which several figures peered anxiously 
into the night. 

At the sight of.horse and rider, a 
subdued cheer burst forth; willing 
hands assisted him to dismount, and 
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THE INNOCENT DECEPTION 


one guided his jaded beast to the 
stable, while another relieved him of 
soaking hat and cloak; then, as he 
stood at gaze, bewildered and scarce 
believing in his good fortune, two soft, 
warm arms encircled his neck ; softer 
and warmer lips were pressed to his, 
and a fresh young voice murmured 
words of welcome as he was drawn 
into the shelter of the house. 

‘Dear brother,” said the sweet 
voice, as he strove to collect his 
scattered wits, “‘ welcome home! How 
| have longed for this hour, yet can 
| scarce believe ‘tis here, and you 
ire come at last. It has been lonely 
without you, brother, but now, ah, 
now! you will never leave me again ?”’ 

** Troth, sweetheart,’ he answered 
it length, his senses returning as he 
realised the need for nimble wit if 
he would escape detection, “had I 
my will I would linger for ever by 
thy side, but r 

“* Ah, I know,” she sighed, thrilling 


to the sound of his full pleasant voice, 
and faintly blushing under his ardent 
glance, “the King thinks much of 
my brother, and can ill spare him 


from his side. But Diccon, -brother, 
where is he ? I thought you said———”’ 

**Diccon follows hard behind,” he 
replied, glibly, wondering who this 
fellow might be, “ but I was in haste 
to be with you, and so ’’—he paused, 
catching uncertainly at the back of a 
chair ; fatigue, and the sudden change 
from biting cold without to the 
scented warmth within making him 
dizzy. 

‘“‘ Ah, forgive me!” she cried, see- 
ing the worn, handsome face suddenly 
whiten, “’tis my delight at your 
return makes me careless. Henry! 
Charles! bring the covers. My lord 
would sup at once.” 

‘“*My lord!” For whom then was he 
taken by this blessed angel? For 
one of some import it would seem, 
and he fervently prayed that the 
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arrival of Simon Pure might be de- 
layed until his own safe departure. 
Still believing himself to be in a 
dream, from which he must awaken to 
find himself on the bleak, inhospitable 
moor, the fugitive suffered the girl to 
lead him into a spacious room, where, 
before a cheerful fire, a small table 
was set with an appetising meal 
for two persons, to which the fam- 
ished man did full justice. Dismissing 
the servants, for it was her whim to 
wait on her brother herself, the girl 
flitted here and there, hovering about 
him with tender solicitous hands, to 
fill his glass; to press on him another 
slice of plump capon, or pasty, too 
happy and excited at the wanderer’s 
return to make more than a pretence 
of eating. At last, his wants satisfied, 
she sat herself opposite, chin in hands, 
and gazed upon him with loving, eager 
eyes, her heart full of thankfulness to 
behold in the flesh the brother of her 
dreams. 

She had been a child of tender 
years when her step-brother, weary 
of a bucolic existence, left his home, 
seeking in foreign service the out- 
let for his soaring ambitions. Her 
childish recollection of him was tinged 
with fear, but now her cup seemed 
overflowing, and with a long-drawn 
sigh of content, she shifted her posi- 
tion, gazing dreamily into the dancing 
flames. 

“* How I have longed for this day,” 
she began softly, “ever since our 
father left the Manor in my keeping 
*gainst the time when-you should 
return. And I—though I longed for 
my brother, yet I feared—it was 
foolish—to meet him, for rumour hath 
it that you are stern and hard.” 

“And am I not ? ” he asked, smiling 
at the lovely earnest face. 

“Nay, nay, indeed you are not! 
You are my dear, kind brother, and 
rumour, the sorry jade, hath lied.” 

A sudden silence fell between them 
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broken by a heavy sigh from the girl. 

“What ails thee, sweetheart ?” 
asked the man, rising and moving to 
where she sat. 

“°Tis for your old friend, Anthony 
Thistlethwaite, I grieve,” she replied, 
‘“‘a fugitive, with a price upon his 
head, hunted like a wild thing among 
the moors.” 

“A fitting end for a traitor and 
rebel,” suggested the other with a 
sneer. 

*““ Ah, no, no,” she answered sob- 
bingly, “you were good comrades 
once, in the old days when he dandled 
me on his knees. I would that he 
might escape; my poor AntHony.” 

Like a lightning flash the truth 
burst upon the fugitive. Surely it 
was the irony of fate that he should 
have stumbled across the threshold 
of his bitterest foe, Sir Gregory 
Langley, while soldiers, on this same 
Langley’s information, were chasing 
him to his death. So this was little 
Celia, a babe at the time of the 
quarrel. Celia grown so wondrous 
beautiful that his heart ached with 
sudden longing and unrest, and a 
wild desire came upon him to be free 
that he might woo and win this love- 
liness for his own. 

““But come,” she said again, more 
briskly, “‘ we must be gay, for are you 
not returned ? I have even donned 
this new gown in honour of your 
coming, sir; do you like me?” 
and springing to her feet, she curtsied 
low, her winsome face alight with 
mirth. In truth she was charming 
enough to soften the heart of the most 
hardened. curmudgeon, in her soft 
rose satin, with rich lace shrouding her 
dimpled shoulders and bosom, the 
pearls upon her neck scarce whiter 
than they. A ribbon of the same hue 
was twisted through the nut-brown 
curls, which hung to brush the rosy 
cheeks, flushing deeper beneath his 
approving eyes. 
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“ A toast ! ” she cried, filling a glass 
and holding it on high, “ a toast to 
celebrate this night. To my brother !”’ 

Crash! The glass slipped through 
her fingers, breaking upon the shining 
table, as a heavy knocking sounded 
throughout the quiet house, and a 
subdued clamour of protesting voices 
reached them where they stood. The 
man’s face whitened, and he furtively 
loosened his sword, waiting, every 
nerve and muscle tense, for what 
might come. 

The door was flung open, a troop 
of soldiers showing in the opening ; at 
their head a tall, swarthy man, with 
old Martin, the butler’s scaréd face 
behind. 

“In the King’s name,” said the 
Captain harshly, “ arrest that man.”’ 

The soldiers moved forward, but 
with an impetuous gesture, her head 
proudly lifted and face aflame with 
indignation, Mistress Celia forbade 
them. 

“Why, what is this ?” she cried 
imperiously, “upon what charge do 
you arrest my brother ?” 

“I know naught of your brother, 
Madam,” replied the Captain. “I 
hold here a warrant for the capture 
of that rebel and traitor, Anthony 
Thistlethwaite. A fine chase he has 
led us, but we traced him to your 
doors, and this, I take it, is he.” 

“Then, gentlemen, I am sorry for 
your chase, since it has led you 
astray,” laughed the girl, “for this 
is no traitor, but my very dear 
brother, Sir Gregory Langley.” 

Moving to the fugitive, who stood 
a silent, watchful spectator, she laid 
her hand upon his shoulder, and 
leaned confidently against the tall, 
upright figure. The Captain gazed 
dubiously at the pair, and glanced 
again to the warrant in his hand. 
Seeing the hesitation in his face, 
Celia beckoned to the butler hovering 
in the background. 
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“ As this worthy gentle- 
man isindisposed to accept 
my word for it, do you 
assure him, Martin, that 
this is indeed my brother, 
ind your master, but 
newly arrived from His 
Majesty’s Court of St. 
James’.” 

At the butler’s quaver- 
ing assertion the Captain 
acknowledged his mistake, 
and with clumsy apologies 
withdrew, obtaining a 
careless consent to search 
the premises for the fugi- 
tive. When the noise of 
their withdrawal subsided, 
Celia turned to the man by 
her side with a tremulous 
smile. 

“A plague on_ this 
Anthony  Thistlethwaite 
for disturbing your home- 
coming,” she began with 
easy lightness. “It is 
monstrous cruel on our 
first evening together. But 
now, brother, draw nearer 
the fire, and I will sit on 
this stool at your feet, as I 
used with our father. You 
shall tell me how you 
fought abroad, and of the 
Court, and all the fine 
ladies there.” 

He laid a caressing hand, shak- 
ing slightly from the recent strain, 
upon her head as he answered 
gently : 

‘“‘ Sweetheart, believe me when I 
say that there are none there to equal 
the fair maid who has this night 
given me a sister’s welcome, and 
for the battles, why, I have affairs of 
greater importance than a few paltry 
battles to impart.” He rose to his 
feet, for it was in his mind to depart 
before the rightful brother returned, 
with, perhaps, the soldiers behind 





“ TRAITRESS ! HE EXCLAIMED, HIS EYES FALLING UPON THE PRISONER.” 


him, and she, following him, said 
coaxingly : 

“* Fie ! 
grown ? 
this great news ? 
already ?” 

He stepped back a pace or two, his 
face full of bewilderment. 

“What! You—you knew all the 
time ?”’ he stammered, “but you 
never——”’ 

‘“* Nay, I wanted to surprise you,” 
she laughed happily, “you forget, 
sir, that such news travels fast, even 
to the wilds of Cumberland, and it is 
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well-known you have admired the 
lady this many a year.” 

He stared at her in astonishment. 

** What think you I meant to say?” 
he asked, at last. 

“Why, that you are bringing me a 
sister, your wife,”’ she said softly, a 
little confused at this ‘strange ex- 
pression ; “ what else, sir ?”’ 

His face cleared at her innocent 
surmise, but a sadness o’erspread his 
worn features as he slowly shook his 
head. 

“Nay, these delights are not for 
such as I,” he said wistfully. “ ’Tis 
not of that I would speak, child.” 
He paused a moment, while she looked 
wonderingly upon him ; -then, seem- 
ing to take a sudden resolve, he flung 
up his head and faced her unflinch- 
ingly. 

“Mistress Celia,” he began, “I 
crave your pardon for this intrusion 

* But Celia was not listening, 
for a second clamour without, and a 
deep resonant voice calling loudly for 
‘**Diccon’””’ and “ Martin” drove the 
colour from her cheeks. Once more 
the door was flung open, and an im- 
perious figure, followed by the Captain 
and his troop, strode into the room. 
; “There, fools!” he thundered, as 
his glance fell upon the two by the 
fire, “there is the man ye seek.”’ 

An amazed silence followed this dis- 
turbing statement, which remained for 
some moments unbroken. Celia gazed 
with terror-filled eyes from the blus- 
tering newcomer to the other, quiet 
and upright, with a faint smile upon 
his lips awaiting the end, and a chill 
of fear swept over her; nevertheless, 
she was none the less haughty for all 
her foreboding. 

** Sir, what means this intrusion ? ” 
she demanded, addressing the in- 
truder with an imperiousness equal 
to his own. 

“Intrusion!” he retorted, “ ’Od’s 
fife, madam! ’Tis a curious question 
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to welcome the master of this house 
with, and your own brother to boot.” 
“Nay, sir,” she faltered. “ Surely” 


you mistake. Here is my brother, 
Sir Gregory Langley,” pointing to the 
silent figure by her side. “ I—TI 
know you not.” 

*““Ho, Diccon!” was the answer, 
and as the serving-man appeared— 
“* Who am I, Diccon ? ’? he demanded. 
But it needed not the servant’s reply 
to convince the girl, who, with shaking 
limbs and whitened face, gasped : 
*“Then who—who is this ? ” 

“Who but the Jacobite? ‘Tis 
Anthony Thistlethwaite,” her rightful 
brother replied harshly. - “ A pretty 
trick he has played you; ’twas easy, 
doubtless, to deceive a foolish girl, and 
a doddering man-servant, but your 
game is played, Anthony Thistle- 
thwaite. Captain, do your duty, 
secure your prisoner and begone.”’ 

The men advanced, but fell back 
uncertainly before the fugitive’s 
gleaming sword. 

“Come, sir,” interposed the Cap- 
tain, “the warrant says, ‘alive or 
dead,’ an’ you will not deliver your- 
self peaceably, I must give the order 
to fire.” 

With a cry Celia sprang between 
them. 

“No, no,” she pleaded, “ Gregory, 
brother, let him go free. For the 
sake of your old friendship, save 
him! You who have the King’s 
ear can surely do this.” 

“I cannot interfere,” said Gregory 
coldly. ‘‘Stand aside, and let the 
Captain do his duty.” 

She struggled fiercely in his detain- 
ing grasp, but an inexorable hand 
restrained her, and she gazed with 
wild, miserable eyes upon the man‘who 
had so unwillingly disturbed her. 

“A moment!” Thistlethwaite’s 
courteous tones fell upon her dis- 
tracted senses. 

“Madam, I humbly crave your 
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HE DOORS OF THE GREAT CUPBOARD 
FACING HIM SWUNG SLOWLY OPEN.” 


pardon for this night’s 
work. I was desperate, 
and the temptation to play 
the part assigned me was 
not to be resisted. I had 
but hoped to rest and get 
away before the rightful 
brother came, but Fate,” 
with a resigned shrug, 
“has willed otherwise. 
Captain, here is my sword. 
fake me where you will.” 

His prisoner secured, the 
Captain hesitated, glancing 
dubiously at Sir Gregory. 

‘“‘ The storm grows, worse,”’ he said, 
‘our horses are done and we are far 
from Carlisle. If we might crave a 
night’s lodging, Sir Gregory ? ” 

“There is room enough,” was the 
ungracious reply, “ but I cannot be 
1esponsible for your prisoner’s safe- 
guard. See that he is well secured.” 
At this they filed slowly from the room 
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while the girl’s low weeping continued, 


Anthony Thistlethwaite sat as up- 
right in his uncomfortable chair as his 
bonds would allow, and chewed the 


cud of bitter reflection. “Fool!” 
he groaned, “thrice accursed, to have 
allowed myself to be trapped in this 
wise; to have allowed the bright 
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eyes of Mistress Celia to lull me into 
a false security, instead of begging a 
fresh horse and pressing on at once.” 

He had no delusions as to his fate 
when he reached Carlisle; a short 
trial and the hangman’s noose would 
be his doom, for he was deep in the 
plot to assassinate William of Orange. 
Receiving a timely warning in London, 
he had fled to his seldom-visited 
estates in the north, there to destroy 
certain papers which, if discovered, 
would involve many well-known per- 
sonages, hoping afterwards to reach 
one of the western ports, as those of 
the south and east were closely 
watched. 

And here he was, prisoner in the 
house where as a youth he had passed 
many pleasant hours. Truly, a pair 
of blue eyes had been his undoing ! 
He could still feel the soft pressure 
of her lips upon his own, the warmth 
cof her white arms about his neck, 
and even as he railed at fate he felt 
it redeemed his present stress to have 
received such a welcome. 

His guard paced to and fro, yawning 
prodigiously as the night wore on. 
The room was chill and stuffy from 
disuse, and the hastily-lighted fire 
died down for lack of fuel. 

Anthony shivered, and closing his 
eyes, tried to sleep, but his limbs 
were numb through their constrained 
position, and he could find no ease. 

The guard, seeing his prisoner 
apparently slumbering, relaxed his 
watchfulness. He was stupid through 
lack of sleep ; his drooping lids could 
scarce raise themselves again. His 
captive securely bound, why should 
he not take the rest his wearied frame 
demanded ?; 

Ten minutes passed, and Anthony 
opened his eyes and gazed around 
him. As his glance fell upon the 
sleeping soldier, his face lightened, 
and he strained at his bonds in a wild 
attempt to release himself, but his 
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efforts proving futile, he preSently 
sank back exhausted. 

In his struggle he had not noticed 
the doors of a great cupboard facing 
him swing slowly open, but as he 
lay panting his attention was caught, 
and he stared, fascinated, as the 
opening grew wider. Then Celia’s 
lovely face looked cautiously out, and 
presently, clad in some soft dark stuff, 
she stepped boldly but softly into the 
room. Silently and stealthily she 
crossed the space between them, then 
with the sharp knife she swiftly 
cut the confining bonds. In the same 
impressive silence she led the way, 
Anthony following her through the 
great press, which swung together 
behind them, and up a narrow stair 
terminating behind a large four-posted 
bed in the room above. Now that the 
strain was removed, Celia trembled 
violently, and ‘would have fallen had 
Thistlethwaite not supported her. 
For a moment she lay upon his breast 
weeping, then with an effort she re- 
strained her sobs, and released her- 
self from the shelter of his arms. 

“* Forgive me that I am so weak,” 
she murmured huskily, “’twas my 
foolish woman’s fears o’ercame me for 
the moment. Had they known of the 
passage they had not put you in the 
King’s Room. I rejoiced to hear of 
your bestowal therein. Here is a 
sword: your own I dared not take. 
Time presses and you must be gone, 
ere they awake. Charles, a faithful 
soul, has saddled my mare, and awaits 
you. None can approach her for speed 
and endurance; she will bear you 
to your seaport. Come.” 

Raising a small lantern, she led 
the way, and noiselessly they stole 
through the sleeping house, down a 
narrow stair, and into a wide stone- 
flagged passage, leading to a small 
door, giving onto a deserted portion 
of the garden, with easy access to 
{elds and from thence to the high-road, 
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So far all was well, no sound save 
their hurried breathing disturbed 
the quietness, and Celia, believing all 
danger past, sighed with relief, and 
pressed briskly on. As they turned a 
corner, she stopped dead, her heart 
leaping to her throat. Her brother 
was coming upon them along the 
passage which bore upon the turn. 

Notwithstanding his assertion, that 
he held no responsibility in the matter, 
Sir Gregory was uneasy lest the pris- 
oner escape, despite their precautions, 
so he had descended to make a tour 
of the premises, and thus he came, a 
most unwelcome sight, into his sister’s 
presence. 

After her first gasp of dismay, Celia 
stood braced to receive the storm. 

“Celia!” he exclaimed, her com- 
panion at first unnoticed, “ what 


madness is this to wander at such an 
hour ? Ah! Traitress ! ” he exclaimed 
his glance falling upon the tall figure 
behind, “you would defeat justice 


and cheat the hangman ?” 

“Nay, brother Gregory,” she re- 
plied, ignoring his harsh epithets, 
‘I but wished to save your soul from 
the murder of your friend. Will you 
not be merciful and let him go? Can 
you condemn unmoved your old 
friend ? ” 

‘* Shali he go free while others, less 
guilty, suffer? ’’ was the grim an- 
swer. ‘Stand aside, girl, and leave 
me to settle with this deceiver.” 

She was about to intercede once 
more, when a firm hand put her gently 
on one side and Anthony stood for- 
ward. 

“T am a desperate man, Sir 
Gregory, and this is no time to stand 
upon punctilio,” he said quietly, 
‘an’ you will not let me pass, you 
must take the consequences. I do not 
purpose to be captured a second time 
this night.” 

With drawn sword he stood waiting : 
the dim light flickered upon his shin- 
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ing blade, his face was cold and set. 

Sir Gregory eyed him contemptu- 
ously. 

“Is this your humour ? ” quoth he, 
“then ’twere better ended. Stand 
away, girl!”’ he commanded, indi- 
cating a small recess in the passage, 
“and hold the light that I may see 
to silence this boasting fool.” 

Their blades touched, and they fell 
to in deadly earnest. It was soon 
apparent that Sir Gregory was no 
match for his slighter adversary, who, 
accustomed to keeping his muscles in 
good condition, at present contented 
himself with merely parrying his 
opponent’s furious thrusts. He had no 
desire to kill his man, merely to 
disarm him was his intention, but the 
lust of killing shone in Sir Gregory’s 
eyes. 

Silently they fought in the cold 
stone passage, the light from Celia’s 
flickering lantern guiding their 
weapons. The girl stood like a statue, 
scarce daring to breathe, her heart 
torn either way for the issue. It was 
not long in coming. With a dexterous 
twist, Anthony’s blade ran in under 
Sir Gregory’s guard, piercing his 
shoulder, narrowly escaping the main 
artery. 

His sword fell clattering to the 
ground, and he reeled against the 
wall. 

“It—it is nothing,” he muttered, 
“‘ give me my 
_ He staggered, and catching at the 
wall for support, slipped sidelong to 
the floor. 

With a cry Celia bent over him, 
while Anthony, with practised fingers, 
loosened his cravat and shirt to find 
the extent of his wound. 

“°Tis but trifling,’ he pronounced, 
rising, “‘a little blood-letting will re- 
lieve his choler. It grieves me to 
have wounded your brother, Mistress 
Celia, but he would have killed me 
else.” 
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“You held him at your mercy; 
think you I could not see?” she 
answered passionately; “another 
man, and he had been dead ere this. 
But hasten, in a moment they may 
be about us, and the mare waits.” 

At a sheltered spot in the silent 
garden they found the faithful ser- 
vant with Celia’s fidgetting mare. 

“Your master lies wounded in the 
passage, Charles; see to him, I 
will be with you soon,” she said 
quietly. 

The snow had ceased, and the 
heavens were clear and full of frost- 
bright stars. By their light man and 


maid faced each other in silence. 
Suddenly opening wide his arms 
Anthony cried beseechingly : 

“Sweetheart, come! To what do 
you return? To a brother’s curse, a 
sick man’s whims. Ride with me to- 
night, my promised wife ? ” 

For a blissful moment Celia per- 
mitted his embrace, but even as she 
gave her lips to him, she murmured : 
** Ah, no, he is my brother, wounded, 
and needs me. Even should he curse 


-me, I cannot leave him now. But go 


thou, and later, when thou’rt safe, 
send word and I will join thee. Go, 
beloved, ere my strength is spent.” 


THE ROSE 


By H. MACNAUGHTON-JONES 


A maid that opes her velvet lips 


To us allure, 


And blushing down to her finger tips, 
A vestal pure, 

Surpasses all in her loveliness 
And virgin grace, 

And oft is sent as ambassadress, 
‘For love’s embrace. 


I found her when those lips were moist 
With morning dew ; 

Her beauty then my heart rejoiced— 
Ere I withdrew 

I held her blushing, and I caught 
From her sweet breath 

The fragrance I so lightly bought ; 
Her virgin death. 
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DANCING 


By MARY CLIFTON HADDAN 


¥ ANCING,” says Locke, “or 
Musical Gymnastics, form 
an important part of phy- 
sical education, the effects 
not being confined to the body alone. 
It gives to children, not merely out- 
ward gracefulness of motion, but 
manly thoughts and a becoming con- 
fidence. The fact of imitation being 
contagious, is one of the most valu- 
able forces in education, and is 
greatly exercised by the state of ex- 
hilaration into which dancing puts 
the system, and is indispensable to 
complete development and general 
health.” 
At the International Congress on 
School Hygiene lately held in London, 


Dr. Gulick, director of physical train- 
ing in the New York public schools, 
expressed a high opinion of dancing 
as an exercise. He is especially keen 
on folk dances, the essence of many of 
these being vigour and dash, as the 
Highland Scottische, Highland Fling, 
and the Irish Jig, in which the dancer 
must be alert and energetic. 

In times long ago, dancing was one 
of the accomplishments most culti- 
vated, though in these utilitarian 
days its artistic character has become 
somewhat obscured ; still, it only re- 
quires study to gain an appreciation 
of the subject and restore it once more 
to its ancient eminence. 

The aim of all dancing is to blend 
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every movement of the whole body, 
and present to the spectator a poem 
of attitude, the highest development 
of grace and activity, with complete 
accuracy in depicting the special 
features of the dance of the nation 
represented. 

Egypt was the birthplace of danc- 
ing, and from it emanated all civilized 
dances, spreading first from Greece, 
thence to Italy, and from there to 
France. The first writer on the art 
is said to have been Athothus, the 
Egyptian Mercury. Of religious 
dances, the precursor of all others, 
the earliest records go back to 2545 B.c. 
The Egyptian lower classes danced, 
while the higher confined themselves 
to watching the performance. These 
dancers, mostly young women, called 
Alm¢hs, or Awalim, were undoubtedly 
the first performers of the pas seul. 
Choregraphy, or the recording on 
paper of the evolution of a dance, also 
had its birthplace in the land of the 
Pharaohs. 

The Jews confined their dancing 
solely to religious ceremonies, such as 
the Feast of Tabernacles, and we 
learn that the Choir of the-Temple at 
Jerusalem was set apart for dancing, 
but, as in higher Egyptian life, the 
better classes took no part, though 
we have the single instance of Salome, 
dancing before Herod on his birthday, 
her feet encased in the skins of hum- 
ming birds. 

The Greeks were ardent admirers of 
dancing, and Greek sculptors designed 
attitudes for the public dancers, and 
here evolved the art of expressive 
gesture, governing not only the move- 
ment of the feet, but the control of 
the body in its various attitudes. 
Thus in their earliest ideas of dancing 
the Greeks showed it to be one of the 
most refining arts in its influence on 
mankind, whilst the dress, 450 B.c., 
when the figure was more closely 
enveloped, was of the most appro- 


priate nature, in the form of the 
Chiton. 

In the ancient rustic Chain Dance, 
by boys and girls alternately in a 
ring, twisting in and out, we have 
the earliest representation of our 
Maypole Dance. 

One of the oldest step-dances of the 
Athenians was the Delian dance, or 
the Labyrinth, ascribed to Theseus. 
The Greeks thought so highly of 
dancing as an art that they selected 
Phorynicus as their General because 
he danced so well in. the Pyrrhic 
Dance, which, with the Bacchanalian 
and Hymenoea were the most im- 
portant; whilst the most powerful 
was the dance of the Eumenides. 
The earliest religious dance was the 
Dionysia ; there was also the Eumelia 
and Hyperchema, in which most 
brilliant tunics were worn. 

As long ago as 460 B.c., the first 
recorded teacher of dancing was 
Aspasia, under whom, when quite an 
old man, Socrates learnt to dance, 
possibly as a relief to the tongue of 
his shrewish wife, Xantippe. 

In Italy, the religious dances were 
led by priests, called Salii, clad in a 
purple trabea, twelve of whom were 
appointed by Numa Pompilius for 
the worship of Mars. Tradition has 
it that a shield fell from Heaven to 
cure a great sickness, and a skilful 
artizan was employed to make eleven 
more so successfully that they could 
not be distinguished from the original. 
These shields were struck by the 
Salii in their mystic dances, to assuage 
the evils caused by the sickness. 
The Bishops were called Praesules, 
because they led the sacred dances on 
Feast days. In the Church of St. 
Pancras, at Rome, may still be seen 
the stage, used for dancing, until a 
papal decree in 744 abolished dancing 
in“sacred edifices. 

Androneus, of Catana, is said to 
have introduced dancing into Rome, 
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but the Romans were not dancers in 
private life, though unmarried dam- 
sels of high degree were taught to 
dance. 

The Neapolitans, however, were 
vigorous dancers, as witness the 
illustration where the lady is seen 
seated on her partner’s shoulder, he 
having sprung her imto the air, after 
lifting his left leg 
completely over 
her head. The 
dance in question 
is called the 
Cameda Redona. 

It was, how- 
ever, under 
Augustus that 
spectacular plays 
and pantomimic 
dancing were 
carried to an 
extreme degree, 
in order to di- 
vert the atten- 
tion of the 
people from 
affairs of State, 
and Pylades and 
Bathyllus were 
names to conjure 
with in those 
days. Here we 
find a Roman 
lady of high de- 
gree, Aelama- 
tula, who, at the 
age of 120, 
danced in sports - 
devised by Nero. 
Plutarch re- Phot) 
garded the art 
as “the handmaid of Poetry ”’ ; Sallust 
considered it a necessary accomplish- 
ment for every woman ; whilst Homer, 
goo years before, characterised it 
as “the sweetest and most perfect of 
human enjoyments,” and Solomon 
—the wisest of all men—said “there 
is a time to dance.” 


THE CAMEDA REDONA. 


A peculiar dancing mania over- 
spread Europe in 1374, called Taran- 
tism, first appearing in Apulia. The 
bite of the venomous spider—the 
tarantula—could only be cured by 
dancing, which commenced rhyth- 
mically with the music but increased 
in pace, until the dancer dropped from 
exhaustion. This dance became con- 

tagious, those 
not bitten taking 
part; red was 
the favourite 
colour worn, and 
the vicinity of 
water was always 
selected. Bright 
metal, and cer- 
tain colours ex- 
ercised a power- 
ful influence over 
the dancers. The 
sole reminder of 
this extraordi- 
nary mania is to 
be found in the 
present graceful 
Italian dance, the 
“ Tarantella.” 
As a tour de 
force, the alleged 
dancing for forty 
days by Mene- 
laus, the founder 
of the dancing 
Dervishes,  de- 
serves mention. 
In Spain, a 
true dancing 
country, the art 
[Vandye. forms an actual 
part of the 
national life, Andalusia being the 
classic home of it. Dances of the 
tenth and twelfth centuries, mostly of 
Moorish extraction, are still preserved 
uncorrupted. There are the Turdion, 
Gibidana, Pié de Gibao, Madame 
Orleans, Alemana, and Pavana. The 
Zaraband and the Chacona became 
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extinct in the eighteenth century, 
when the most popular were the 
Fandango, danced by two people 
facing each other, beginning slowly 
and tenderly, the rhythm marked 
by castanets, snapping of fingers, 
and stamping of feet; the speed 
gradually increasing, until a per- 
fect whirl of exaltation is attained. 
A great fea- 
ture of this 
dance is the 
sudden pause 
towards the 
end of each 
measure, in 
which the 
dancers re- 
main rigid in 
the attitudes 
they held 
when the 
music ceased. 
The arms 
play an im- 
portant part 
also in the 
Fandango. 

An amusing 
incident is 
told relating 
to this dance. 
At the ter- 
mination of 
the seven- 
teenth cen- 
tury, the 
College of 
Cardinals met 
in solemn 
conclave to'condemn the Fandango, 
when, at someone’s happy sugges- 
tion, the dance was ordered to be 
performed before the august tri- 
bunal. Not many minutes elapsed 
before the Judges themselves joined 
the dancers, and thus was the Fand- 
ango rescued, to remain for ever the 
joy of Spaniards. 


Photo.) 


SPANISH CASTANET DANCE, 
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The Bolero was introduced from 
Provence in the time of Charles III. 
In this, a free use is made of the 
hands and arms. The step is slo 
and gliding, but well marked,~ wit 
sharp turns and revolutions of the 
body, short quick rushes of two o 
three steps, now to one side and now 
to the other, feet stamping the time, 

with the same 

sudden pause 
as in the 

Fandango, 

the body 

rigidly posed, 
and’ well 
thrown back, 
with hands 
on hips, and 
head erect. 
The Seque- 
dilla, danced 
by several 
persons, usu- 
ally eight, 
possesses the 
same features 
as the above ; 
pauses in the 
music, and 
posing of the 
performers. 
The Jota is 
the National 

Dance of Ar- 

ragon; whilst 
‘ the Cachuca 

is a light and 
graceful 


[Vandyk. - ‘ 
dance in tri- 


ple time, performed by one dancer of 
either sex, in which the head and 


shoulders play a leading part. This 
was the dance in which Fanny 
Ellsler was so popular at the Paris 
Opera House in 1834. 

France may justly claim to have 
been the nursery of the art as 
modernly practised, where the dances 
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Photo.) SPANISH CYMBAL DANCE. [ Vandyk 


of all countries were introduced, 
analysed, and made perfect. Catherine 
de Medici introduced the ballet from 
Italy, in which the Royal Family 
took a prominent part as performers. 
Her Italian ballet master was Bal- 
tazarini. Though this Princess was 
only fourteen when she married the 
Prince, afterwards Henry II., she was 
of a very ambitious character, and 
her object in introducing dances was 
to divert the attention of her son 
from political matters, following the 
precedent of Augustus some fifteen 
centuries before, in order to hold the 
reins of power herself. The intro- 
duction of the Gaillard and the Volta 
was also due to her, and she was the 
first to introduce masked balls, and, 
in 1560, ruffs. The dances that 
later came into favour were the 
Courante, the Zaraband, and the 
Minuet. In the time of Catherine’s 
son, Charles [X., the dance Basses, of 
high personages were very grave and 


dignified, whilst the dances Hantes, 
or Baladines, which had a skipping 
step, were confined to the lower 
orders. The Volta was the favourite 
dance of Henry III. 

Henry IV. excelled in the Triolet, 
and during his reign no less than 
eighty performances of Court Ballets 
were given. Marguerite de Valois, 
his Consort, excelled in the Pavane, 
Coufante, and the Volta. Her danc- 
ing -was so exquisite that Don John 
of Austria rode all the way from 
Brussels to witness it. She herself 
introduced the Bourrée, a kind of 
Clog Dance. During the succeeding 
reign of Louis XIII. dancing was.-in 
high favour, and Cardinal Richelieu 
performed the Zaraband in order to 
please the Queen, Anne of Austria. 
It was to the music of this dance that 
Vanquelon de Yveteaux, when eighty, 
said he would wish to die. 

Under the Regency, dancing was of 
an extremely refined character, and 
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in ‘the reign of Louis XIV., Lully 
(who composed the music for the 
Ballets, which were carried out in a 
gorgeous manner), realizing that the 
male characters would be better per- 
sonated by ladies, induced the former, 
in 1661, for the first time to take part 
in these courtly ceremonies ; and his 
ideas proved correct, as, from an 
artistic point of view, the dance could 
only gain by utilizing the feminine 
instinct of gracefully manipulating 
appropriate drapery, which Taglioni 
fully appreciated later, by always 
appearing in rather long skirts. 

The King instituted an Academy 
of Dancing, under Quimault, and the 
Courante became the favourite in 
Court Circles. In the succeeding 
reign of Louis XV., the Ecossais was 
popular. 

The Minuet, originally a Branle 
from Poitou, made its first appearance 
in Paris in 1650, when it was set to 
music by the celebrated Lully. In 
1662, it was improved by Beauchamp, 
but it was owing to the exertions of 
Pécour that its great popularity was 
due. In 1780, Gardel again im- 
proved this dance, and his version 
was the Minuet danced by Marie 
Antoinette. 

Veuillier, in his great work on 
dancing, describes the Minuet as the 
apogee of elegance, and it became the 
expression of an age when deport- 
ment was most sedulously cultivated 
in a polished school of chivalry, 
courtesy, and ceremony. 

It reached the zenith of its popu- 
larity in France during the reigns of 
Louis XV. and XVI., and was in- 
variably followed by the Gavotte, 
originally a peasant’s dance, which 
consisted largely of capering and 
kissing. This formed an appropriate 
anti-climax to the grave and dignified 
measure and steps of the Minuet, and 
gave an opportunity to the younger 
Court gallants to display their powers 
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of activity. Kissing—the universal 
termination of all dances during the 
time of the Valois—was later super- 
seded by the presentation of bouquets 
to the ladies by their partners, a cus- 
tom which still prevails in the Cotillon. 

Beau Nash, in his palmy days at 
Bath, always had the Minuet per- 
formed, but realizing that rapiers and 
jackboots were out of place in an 
assembly of ladies and gentlemen, he 
abolished the small sword, and intro- 
duced shoes and silk hose. 

The Minuet, as presented to-day, 
differs in many points from its ancient 
predecessors, but the grace of deport 
ment, inculcated in the seventeenth 


‘century, when members of the Royal 


French Houses did not disdain to 
take a leading part in the revels of 
their Court, still prevails. Perhaps 
one day the Minuet may be again 
performed at Court Balls of the pre- 
sent reign, as it was at the recent féte 
at Claremont, given by H.R.H. the 
Duchess of Albany. 

After the Terror, the people deve- 
loped an extraordinary liking for 
public balls, there being no less than 
1,800 rooms open at one time in 
Paris. 

In Russia the Polonaise opens every 
State ball. The special characteristic 
of Russian national dancing is the 
bent position of the body. There will 
be several dancers, one of whom does 
a pas seul, performing mostly on his 
heels, with the legs bent almost 
double, and the body thus greatly 
lowered ; whilst a succession of very 
rapid pirouettes, when the body is 
raised, reveal an _ extraordinary 
amount of skill and balance; the 
steps on the heels showing an equal 
amount of dexterity and strength. 

From America we have had an 
invasion of new ideas, as witness their 
special dancing saloons in the trains 
between San Francisco and New 
York. They send us specimens of 
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negro dancing in the form of the Cake 
Walk, which in some of its features— 
the backward bend of the body, and 
the drooping of the wrists—is analo- 
gous to the dance of the Kaffirs. In 
the “‘ Washington Post,” the position 
of the dancers, and mode of holding 
hands, may be clearly traced to the 
‘* Allemande,” and we have also the 
Barn Dance, or pas de quatre, and the 
“Two Step,” which, if properly 
danced, is not a bad variation from 
our favourite waltz. The “ Two Step” 
was danced for the first time this 
year at the Court balls. 

Coming to the dances of our own 
country: At the opening of the 
ninth century, the Anglo-Saxon Egg 
Dance claims attention. It is of the 
same nature as the Scotch Sword 
Dance, eggs being laid on the ground 
instead of crossed swords. In 1790, it 
was called the “ Hop-pester,” and 
from this was derived the modern 
term “Hop.” The Maypole is the 


oldest unchanged rustic dance of 
England, and was introduced in the 
reign of Edward III. by John of 
Gaunt, who brought it from the 


Moors. They danced round the May- 
pole, with bells at their knees ; while 
in England we adopted wooden staves 
to beat the time instead of castanets. 
The Maypoles were cut down in the 
reign of Edward VI. 

We must not omit a reference to 
the Hornpipe, which may be described 
as the national dance of the nautical 
profession. Its utility is proved by 
Cook, who avers that dancing the 
Hornpipe kept his crew from sickness. 
The origin of the name is due to the 
fact that a pipe, with a horn rim, was 
used as the instrument of music. 

Domestic dancing rose to its highest 
pitch in the days of Elizabeth, when 
the Pavane, Gaillard, Cinq Pace, 
Coronto, Lavolta, and Cushion Dance 
were in vogue, with the usual kissing 
accompaniment to all Tudor dances, 
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which always terminated at nightfall. 
Queen. Elizabeth especially distin- 
guished dancing; it was said she 
created Hatton Chancellor because of 
his well-known proficiency as a dancer. 
Mary Queen of Scots was a clever 
dancer also, and a rival of Elizabeth 
in the graceful art. During Eliza- 
beth’s reign the Maypole and Morris 
dances were in full swing, and the 
festal day in England was Sunday, 
after morning Service. 

The fine old English dance, “ Sir 
Roger de Coverley,” was first printed 
in 1685, in Playfold’s “ Dancing 
Master,” with full dancing instruc- 
tions. It was taken to Paris sixty 
years later and introduced as a fifth 
figure in the French Quadrille. 

From Bath, under Beau Nash, the 
rage for dancing spread to London, 
notably at Madame Cornely’s, at 
Carlisle House, Soho Square ; White’s, 
Boodle’s, Vauxhall, and Almack’s, 
which in 1764 was opened for the 
delectation of the cream of high 
society ; whilst in 1771, the Pantheon 
was built in Oxford Street, for the 
votaries of the art. There Johnson 
was to be found, admiring the evolu- 
tions “‘on the light fantastic toe,” 
and moralizing on “The Poetry of 
Motion.” 

The last of these is of Scandinavian 
origin, whilst the Strathspey, which 
was introduced in 1750, is so called 
from the Valley, or Strath, of the 
Spey. 

Ireland is the national home of 
the jig. 

In thus concluding a slight retro- 
spect of the various phases of dancing 
in diverse countries, leading up to our 
own modern ballroom dances, we 
may summarize our remarks by stat- 
ing that the Art consists of definite 
combinations of graceful movements, 
pleasant both to the spectator and 
the performer, the movements being 
carried out from careful training to 
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represent the actions of others; a 
high state of vitality is the result on 
the facial muscles and many organs 
of the body; whilst in the most ad- 
vanced styles of dancing is developed 
the great feature of measure. The 
excess of flow of blood to the brain 


causes a genial glow of excitement, 
all being intensified by music, thus 
producing a happy harmony of sound 
and motion, whilst perfect balance is 
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a prime consideration of graceful 
dancing. 

It only remains, in conclusion, to 
be remarked that until a higher stan- 
dard of grace and manners becomes 
fashionable in Society, we shall not 
see any revival of the best period and 
style of dancing, for it is only in an 
atmosphere of ceremony, courtesy,and 
chivalry, that dancing as a true art 
can maintain itself in’ perfecticn. 





“THE MEASURE OF THE RULE” 


By ROBERT BARR 


According to the measure of thé rule which God hath distributed-to us, a 
measure to reach even unto you.—2 CORINTHIANS x, 


CHAPTER XIV 


I care for-nobody, no, not I, 
If no one cares for me. 
—LoveE IN A COTTAGE. 


OHN HENCEFORTH is a diffi- 
cult man to _ estimate ac- 
curately. His face, nose and 
eyes had something hawk-like 

about them, but his manners were 
those of the gentle dove. So quiet 


and unobtrusive was he that, although 
I lived in the same house with him, 
saw him every day at meals, heard 
him in the class, I had no suspicion 
of his quality until my attention had 
been drawn to him by another. But 
now, casting back over the period of 


our acquaintance, I wondered why I 
had passed him over as being of no 
particular account in our lives. I 
found myself unable to say definitely 
whether I liked or disliked him, which 
for me was rather a strange condition 
of mind, for I either hated or loved 
those with whom I came into contact, 
as, for instance, Brent and McKurdy. 
| do not think that envy for his un- 
doubted capacity, his marvellous 
knowledge, and his almost uncanny 
skill in debate, alloyed my feelings 
towards him, for Sam also was much 
cleverer than I, yet my liking for him 
has augmented to this day. In a 
controversy John Henceforth could 
silence any opponent except Dr. 
Darnell, who never knew when he 
vas beaten, but Henceforth knew it, 
s did all the rest of us, and when that 
moment came, John Henceforth would 
it back in his seat and smile, but 
iy nothing further, allowing Dr. 


‘silence an antagonist, 


Darnell to storm on in a hopeless 
endeavour to bluster him into the 
wrong. John Henceforth could 
but neve1 
convince him, or make him his friend, 
as often happens when one man 
unequivocally overcomes another. 
There was something in Henceforth’s 
personality which’ caused those op- 
posed to him to become his bitter 
enemies, and this despite the hard 
polish of politeness which one never 
could scratch off, or get below to the 
real man. Only once have I seen 
him discomfited, and that, to the 
joy of the class, was accomplished 
by Dr. Darnell. Henceforth had wit 
of a corrosive, biting sort, which 
left its victim sour and revengeful, 
but he had no sense of humour, and 
there Dr. Darnell was his superior. 
Henceforth was naturally a rebel. 
impatient under restriction, a con 
temner of law, and these qualities 
would not have told against him 


with the class had he possessed any 


human sympathy. 

Perhaps one of the regulations 
at which we most chafed and regarded 
as useless, was the hour of military 
drill on Saturday. We wanted 
Saturday to ourselves, to ramble into 
the country, to sail on the Bay, or 
to attend some athletic game, but a 
doddering old veteran from the war 
had been engaged to put us through 
our paces with his marchings and 
counter-marchings, and that sort of 
nonsense, as we regarded it. The 
old drill-sergeant fell an easy prey 
to us. He was full of stories of 
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battles. and_ skirmishes, and im- 
prisonments, and we often grouped 
ourselves around him, and set him 
going like a phonograph, which was 
not then invented. One vice was 
carried over by Sam from the last 
session, and this was the evading of 
roll-call. The old man possessed a 
sheet of paper containing all our 
names, and, beginning with A, he 
ran down the list to Z, and as long 
as he heard the cry of “ present ” 
after each call, he was quite satisfied. 
I have known him read the list of 
forty names to less than a dozen 
young men, each answering “‘ Present”’ 
for several missing friends, and yet 
the old soldier drilied the remnant 
as enthusiastically as if the whole 
force were under his command. One 
lovely Spring day, which should have 
brought a cheering message of hope 
to every one of us, covered us instead 
with disaster. Dr. Darnell, from the 
balcony which hung under his eastern 
window, looked down for one fateful 
moment on the skeleton army, and 
in an incredibly short time he came 
upon us like a wolf on the fold. 

“Are your men all present, ser- 
geant ?” he demanded of the bewil- 
dered veteran. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the sergeant, 
saluting. 

“* Give me the list.” 

The sergeant handed it to him with 
every man marked “ present ” and I 
understand, for I was not there, that 
the sergeant’s watery eye wandered 
uneasily over the small group, wonder- 
ing what was wrong, fearing that 
after all there had been a miscount. 
Sam and I were tracing a brook to 
its source ten miles away, and we 
have reason to remember where it 
took its rise. John Henceforth, 
curiously enough, was one of the 
small number in attendance, and he, 
with three others, were given com- 
mand each of nine men or thereabouts, 
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for whose presence on the parad 
ground they were hereafter to be 
responsible. Sam and I were private 
in Henceforth’s company, and nex 
Saturday, another temptsome day fo 
lake or country, Dr. Darnell stood 
grim and forbidding on his balcony 
Henceforth, seeing him there, pre 
tended he didn’t know the words of 
command, and purposely mixed us 
inextricably with the other com 
panies, effectually queering the game 
Dr. Darnell ‘called him and hi 
awkward squad to stand at easé¢ 
under the balcony, sending the othe 
three companies out of danger to a 
further corner of the parade ground. 

“Now,” said the Doctor, “ you 
know enough to obey orders, if yo 
haven’t-the sense to give them.” 

He lined us up facing him, and 
his keen eye scanned our ranks, and 
we knew every man was spotted. 

“ Right about face!” 

We turned our backs upon the 
headmaster, and glared towards the 
east. 

“Quick march!” he cried, and 
off we set. As we approached the 
eastern fence John Henceforth said : 

“ If old Darnell does not cry ‘ halt,’ 
each one of you who has the courage, 
follow me over the fence.” 

Dr. Darnell never thought of crying 
“halt !”? and must have been aston- 
ished as he saw ten men disappear 
from view into the city. 

The next time we saw him was in 
class on Monday morning, and we 
knew by the fierce Psalm which he read 
that trouble awaited ten of his pupils. 
Of course, Henceforth, as the officer 
on duty, was the man responsible, for 
a soldier must go where he is led, but, 
nevertheless, the nine of us were 
determined to stand by him. 

“John Henceforth,” said the 
ominous voice of Dr. Darnell, and 
Henceforth promptly stood up, his 
beak-like nose eager for a fight, his 
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attitude, nevertheless, scrupulously 
correct, no defiance in it, nor too 
much deference. 

“What explanation have you to 
offer tor the incident of Saturday, 
Mr. Henceforth ? ” 

John Henceforth replied with an 
air of injured innocence : 

“Dr. Darnell, you yourself gave 
the command to march, and when we 
reached the fence, you had not told 
us to halt, therefore there was 
nothing for us to do, sir, but to break 
through or over.” 

Instantly the truculence on Dr. 
Darnell’s face departed, and he 
leaned forward, his enemy delivered 
unto his hand. 

“ Quite right, and admirably stated, 
Mr. Henceforth, but you misappre- 
hend the point of my inquiry. I am 
anxious to know why you are stand- 
ing here now. Why are you not 
still marching on?” 

For once Henceforth did not know 
what to say, and he stood there such 
a picture of a man non-plussed that 
even his own company joined in the 
laughter which ensued. 

In writing of John Henceforth at 
the present time, I labour under the 
advantage, or disadvantage, which- 
ever it may be, of knowing what he 
has done with his lifé so far. Inter- 
mittently I have followed his career 
in the newspapers, and everywhere 
he has been the stormy petrel of his 
time and place. He became almost 
the leading legal light of his country, 
and that word “almost” fits him 
better than any other in the language. 
He almost invariably lost his cases 
before a jury, and won them with 
the judges of the higher courts upon 
appeal. In politics he has led his 
party to victory over obstacles that 
appeared insurmountable, only to be 
crushed later by his own colleagues. 
Never has he attained the height of 
his ambition in either his profession 
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or his politics. He has quarrelled 
with one party, joined the other, and 
defeated the victors in turn, although 


-his old: followers fought him with 


the bitterness with which men defend 
themselves against one whom they 
consider a traitor. He is always 
leader of a party in opposition, but 
never their leader when he brings 
them into power. He has done 
things which have caused his name to 
be cabled reund the world, and has 
deluded sage London newspapers into 
predicting that here was the coming 
man. When he is cast down, never 
discouraged, he begins again at the 
bottom. There is one thing, with. 
all his knowledge, which he has never 
learned, and probably never can 
learn, and that is the slow, irresistible, 
glacier-like force of the commonplace 
men whom he despises. On every 


supreme occasion they have crushed 
him. He has the cleverness of a 
thousand ordinary men condensed in 


his anatomy, yet he never could 
conceal from the thousand his disdain 
of them, and their dull weight always 
overcame his adroitness. Unsuccess- 
ful, but undismayed, he has moved 
from place to place, rapidly becoming 
the leading man in each locality 
wherever he stationed himself, filling 
with alarm the party to which he 
was opposed, with a result monoton- 
ous in its completeness. Where 
he is to-day I have not the least 
notion, but I never open a morning 
paper without expecting to come 
across his name. A friendless man, 
I take him to be, lacking some one 
ingredient in his nature which would 
have made him a hero of the world, 
for his clear-sighted, coldly selfish 
view of life entitled him to a place 
he has never attained, or at least 
never held for more than a day or 
two atatime. Something in his tone 
rouses virulent antagonism in the 
human race. 
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John Henceforth’s record at the 
Model School should have filled 
us all with joy. He made the 
young lions of the first division feel, 
for the first time in their lives, that 
they were worms of the dust. His 
knowledge of any subject was so 
supreme that it required a _ well- 
trained brain to appreciate how far 
in advance of him John Henceforth 
was, and the youths of the ‘first 
division were clever enough to know 
there stood before them a man who 
was theirmaster. He paralyzed them 
with his supercilious disdain, and 
flouted them with a knowledge that 
made their own acquirements seem 
the very dregs of information. He 
never quarrelled with the head- 
master, but with a few smiling, derisive 
words he exposed to his class the 
limitations of John Brent, and left 
them both as if he pitied them equally. 
We learnt all this somehow, but not 
from John Henceforth, who was no 
braggart. He was among us, but 
not of us. Distrust seems too strong 
a word to use in speaking of him, so 
I may put it this way. If it became 
necessary that Sam should be in a 
certain spot at a certain moment, and 
I telegraphed him to that effect, I 
should know he would be there, no 
matter what the inconvenience might 
be to himself. But if the same 
request were made to Henceforth, I 
should know he wouldn’t be there, 
but that he would give me absolutely 
incontrovertible reasons why it was 
impossible for him to come. 

After my talk with Miss Arbuthnot 
I watched my comrade more and 
more, and wondered at my own 
stupidity in not having seen pre- 
viously his baiting of the masters, 
more especially the kindly Dr. Cardiff. 
As a rule the class hung together, and 
in a controversy between an individual 
and a master, the individual, right 
or wrong, could count on the sym- 


pathy of his fellows. John Hence- 
forth seemingly felt strong enough 
to stand alone, and his case was an 
exception to therule. In the incident 
which I have cited, where Dr. Darnell 
for the moment got the better of him, 
the laughter was louder and more 
spontaneous than it would have been 
had any other person been the victim. 

It came about that Sam, a member 
of his own house, checkmated him in 
his next attempt to embarrass Dr. 
Cardiff, and thus nearly wrecked our 
prospects, so, if Henceforth wished for 
revenge, he had it sooner than might 
have been expected. 

‘On the Thursday following our 
visit to the girls, we assembled in 
Dr. Cardiff's room to grapple with 
the useful subject of arithmetic. On 
this occasion John Henceforth had 
evidently determined not to be nulli- 
fied by the time limit. He rose in 
his place, and asked permission to 
speak at the very beginning of the 
hour. He said he had encountered 
a simple problem, which nevertheless 
baffled him, and he would be glad 
if Dr. Cardiff would display the 
solution on the blackboard. 

Now, Dr. Cardiff was one of the 
most simple-minded, unsuspicious of 
men, and he asked the young man 
to read out the problem; which he 
did. It seemed so innocent that Dr. 
Cardiff objected there was not suffi- 
cient data given, but Henceforth said 
he had been assured by a University 
student that the problem as he read 
it gave all the data a mathematician 
would require. So the unfortunate 
Cardiff put down the figures on the 
blackboard. He made a mild, semi- 
humorous protest, probably remem- 
bering my own admonition to him, 
against employing the time of the 
class on elementary problems, and 
John Henceforth, ready to pounce on 
his victim, apologised most humbly 
for the liberty he had taken, excusing 
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himself by saying that the solution 
would occupy but a few moments, 
and perhaps several in the class 
beside himself might be interested 
in its working out, and so, with a 
friendly smile, the unlucky Dr. Cardiff 
started towards his downfall. 

Henceforth’s hawk-like eyes weré 
fastened on poor Dr. Cardiff, who 
was already beginning to flounder. 
There was an electrical uneasiness in 
the room, and I glanced down our 
row at Sam, wondering how he was 
taking it. He was the sole person 
in the room, beside Dr. Cardiff, who 
was at work. I heard the scribble of 
his pen on the foolscap before him. 
At last he threw back his head, but 
I guessed from his action that he had 
merely run up against a difficulty, 
and had not solved the problem. He 
rose to his feet. 

“Dr. Cardiff,” he said, “I should 
like to ask a favour.” 

The doctor’s placid face turned 
from the blackboard with a baffled 
expression that was rather pitiful to 
see. There was almost a hint of fear 
in his eyes as he saw that the next 
best mathematician in the school was 
on his feet. He drew his handker- 
chief across his brow, then found 
courage to say : 

** What is it, Mr. McKurdy ? ” 

**T think the proposition is not so 
simple as it seems,” replied Sam with 
an air of such child-like candour that 
none, unless Henceforth himself, 
fathomed the fact that this was an 
intervention. “I suggest, Dr. Car- 
diff, that you give us this arithmetical 
puzzle for .our home work to-night. 
Do not write it out until to-morrow. 
I think we all will appreciate your 
demonstration better when we have 
had some experience with its intrica- 
cies.” 

Dr. Cardiff seemed too crestfallen 
to avail himself instantly of this 
means of escape. He had somehow 
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the pathetic air of an animal that has 
been trapped, and knew not for the 
moment which of the beasts around 
him was friend or foe. As Sam sat 
down I rose, and said : 

“Dr. Cardiff, I should like to 
support the proposal of Mr. McKurdy. 
I want to try a fall with that problem 
myself.” 

At last Dr. Cardiff smiled. 

“TI agree with the suggestion, Mr. 
Prentiss. Please write this question 
in your note-books, and bring me the 
solution to-morrow morning.” 

The Doctor sat down at his desk, 
and once more drew his handkerchief 
across his brow. I indulged in 
another glance at Henceforth. There 
was a light, sarcastic smile on his 
thin lips, but he made no protest. 

As Sam and I walked down Church 
Street, I found him very indignant 
at the action of Henceforth. We 
were talking about the matter when, 
unexpectedly, we found Henceforth 
walking between us, but whether 
he had heard what we said or not, 
I could not tell, and Sam seemed not 
to care. 

* Well, McKurdy,” he said, “ you 
came nobly to the rescue.” 

“ Henceforth, why do you wish 
to humiliate Dr. Cardiff? » 

“Why are we given so incom- 
petent a master?” asked Hence- 
forth. 

“He is not incompetent,” cried 


Sam, “and this is a mere catch or 


trick, which, so far as I have investi- 
gated, cannot be solved except by 


algebra.” 
“You are mistaken,” replied 
Henceforth. “There are two men 


who can solve it arithmetically, and 
Iamone of them. I am only thank- 
ing you for your salvage of the good 
Doctor ; yet I venture to inform you 
that it is but temporary. He will de 
quite as unable to demonstrate to- 
morrow as he is to-day.” 
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** Don’t be so sure of that,’ warned 
Sam, “and as for there being only 
two who can work out this problem, 
I'll wager you there will be four by 
six o’clock to-night.” 

“Tm not a betting man,” said 
Henceforth, with his thin smile. 

When we reached our study, we 
poked the fire, threw off our coats, 
and waded in. For an hour there 
was silence in the room, then Sam 
said quietly : 

“ T’ve got it.” 

Half an hour later, I said: “I’ve 
got it, too. I found the answer 
first by algebra, and although 
I’ve done it now on strict arith- 
metical lines, I feel as if I had had 
assistance.” 

Sam showed me his solution, and 
I regarded with admiration his legiti- 
mate work. We felt proud of our- 
selves, and after supper started for 
Stanmore Street in a state of con- 
siderable hilarity. I shall never for- 
get how charming Aline was that‘ 
evening. I had caught a flash from 
her glorious eyes after I had spoken 
in favour of McKurdy’s proposal, 
and now I was to hear welcome 
praise from her lips. 

“Oh, we are proud of you both,” 
she cried as we came into the room. 
** You were splendid to-day.” 

“*Sam deserves all the praise,” I 
demurred. “It was his ingenuity 
that saved the situation.” 

“Indeed, you underrate yourself,” 
went on the flattering girl. ‘“‘ Your 
support came in just at the right 
time, for poor Dr. Cardiff was too 
bewildered to take the opportunity 
offered him. Of course, the initiative 
belongs to Mr. McKurdy, but I link 
you together in the scheme.” 

“* You are quite right, Miss Arbuth- 
not,” saidSam. ‘“ I needed Prentiss’s 
support. Indeed, I was just going 
to get on my feet again when I 
heard his voice. I expected others 
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to rise, but I suppose no one really 
saw the crisis.” 

“How far have you gone with 
the problem ? ” ' 

“Oh,” cried Sally. ‘“ We’ve gone 
far enough to know it can’t be done 
by arithmetic.” 

Sam and I laughed, and Aline 
asked anxiously : 

“What about to-morrow? Has 
the torture merely been postponed ? ” 

“Oh no,” said Sam. “ Prentiss 
and I have done it. The solution is 
beautifully worked out on two sheets 
of foolscap, which will be presented 
to Dr. Cardiff to-morrow.” 

“Then is the villain foiled!” 
cried Sally. 

“Or so it would seem,” said Sam. 
“Do you want to be shown how it is 
done ?” 

Both girls declared they did, and 
Sam continued : 

“* Prentiss ; take the post of mathe- 
matical instructor to Miss Arbuthnot, 
while I worry along with Sally,” and 
thus we disposed of ourselves. 

Aline Arbuthnot, I shall always 
hold, was the brightest girl in the 
school, and the only one of the fair 
section of the room who could demon- 
strate a problem in Euclid if the 
diagram were turned upside down, 
and I, 2, 3, 4, etc., placed at the 
angles instead of A, B, C, or D. 
Most of the girls learned their Euclid 
as they would a verse of Tenny- 
son’s poems, reciting the formula 
glibly enough, but if even the most 
casual enquiry was made regarding 
the reason for anything, they relapsed 
into silence. But a more delightful 
task than to teach mathematics to 
Aline Arbuthnot could not be desired 
by any man. The reserve which 
characterised her reception of me on 
my previous visit had departed, and 
we were now old friends. In a short 
time the girls declared they under- 
stood the solution from beginning to 
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end. They wrote it down on their 
sheets of blue foolscap, placing their 
names at the head of the papers. 
There was no prohibition against 
receiving help, and Dr. Cardiff liked 
to see aS many papers as possible 
on his desk. 

Next day, when the class assem- 
bled, there was a very small sheaf of 
papers on the master’s desk, and 
when the unsuspicious man read 
out the names a hush fell on the 
class. 

“T am sorry to say,” began Dr. 
Cardiff, benignly, “that only four 
persons have solved this problem : 
Miss Arbuthnot, Miss Livingstone, 
Mr. McKurdy, and Mr. Prentiss. I 
admit the problem presents certain 
difficulties,” continued the guileless 
Doctor, “‘ but I am astonished that 
more of you gentlemen did not solve 
ii when two of the ladies were able 
to do so.” 

There were difficulties in the prob- 
lem, doubtless, but these were as 
nothing compared to the difficulties 
which now confronted our quartette. 
I could not forbear a ‘glance at the 
class. Miss Arbuthnot was looking 
straight ahead of her; Miss Living- 
stone sat very still, with downcast 
eyes. Most of our fellows pretended 
ignorance, but two or three were 
looking at us with broad grins on 
their faces. Possibly Doctor Cardiff 
was the only person in the room 
ignorant of the situation, for he said 
calmly : 

“‘ Miss Arbuthnot and Miss Living- 
stone, please work out the solution 
on your blackboard, while Mr. 
Prentiss and Mr. McKurdy will do 
the same on this side of the room.” 

Oh, Sally, Sally, there come oc- 
casions in this life when high spirits 
will not see you through! Sally 
stood before the blackboard, a white 
chalk crayon in her fingers, with 
dejected mien and drooping head, 
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never setting a single mark upon 
the blackboard. 

I worked out the problem with the 
largest numerals ever known to have 
been used except when an endeavour 
was made to communicate with the 
inhabitants of Mars. I hoped the 
girls, if they found themselves in 
difficulties, would glance across the 
room, and so follow copy, as printers 
say. Aline confessed at our next 
interview that this sign-board style 
of arithmetical demonstration had 
proved most useful in helping her 
over some of the more intricate 
places, but Sally made no attempt 
either to work out the question or 
to follow the lead from the other side 
oftheroom. As I stood at the black- 
board which ran along our side, my 
back was toward the class, and I did 
not at the time know of the partial 
failure at the opposite board. I 
worked as slowly as I could, so they 
might have time to follow. I accom- 
plished the demonstration in sections, 
because I was continually coming to 
an end of my figuring at the lower 
boundary of the blackboard, there- 
fore I moved on, like a house painter, 
from force of necessity, and also to 
get my body out of the way of the 
ornamental work I was doing on the 
board. By the time I had finished, 
Miss Arbuthnot, her work complete, 
was in her seat again. Sally had 
sunk down abashed, leaving the 
sombre board as blank as she found 
it. Sam had long since ended his 
task. When I turned round I found 
the eyes of both master and pupils 
upon me. Dr.- Cardiff's face was 
very grave. At last it had come to 
his slow comprehension that McKurdy 
and I had explained this problem to 
Miss Livingstone and Miss Arbuthnot 
the night before. His right hand was 
gently stroking his long beard, always 
a sign of perplexity with him. He 
said nothing to Miss Livingstone 
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regarding her failure, nor to the three 
of us did his usual word of encourag- 
ing commendation come because of 
our success. He simply sat there 
silent and thoughtful, stroking his 
beard. Dusting the chalk from my 
fingers I caught the glitter of John 
Henceforth’s enquiring eyes, and saw 
his crooked smile. 

“Speech, speech!” he whispered, 
but so incisive was his voice and so 
still the room that the words were 
heard to the further corner. I felt 
that somebody should say something 
to relieve the tension if possible. 

“An arithmetical problem,” said 
I, ‘“‘should show more than the mere 
answer required.” 

“TI think this one does,” said the 
quick-witted Henceforth, before I 
could explain myself. ~ 

Dr. Cardiff still stroked his beard, 
resting a sorrowing eye on John 
Henceforth, but said nothing. 

“Yes,” I continued; “the ele- 
mentary nature of this problem did 
not require the time I have given to 
it. I wished to show you all the 
beauty of arabic notation. The 
figures I have put down I learned 
from civil engineers running a railway 
survey. They do them in red chalk 
on stakes ” 

“Do the civil engineers use a red 
herring as well as red chalk ? ” asked 
Henceforth, with an assumption of 
artless enquiry. 

“The civil engineers,” I went on, 
“do this sort of work well, and my 
attempt at copying them is a poor 
imitation. Nevertheless, if I have 
succeeded in giving a hint that a 
seven and a two, well drawn, contain 
elements of beauty, I am satisfied.” 

There was a little ripple of ap- 
plause which showed I had at least 
the sympathy of the class. 

“I think the figures are very 
beautiful;” said Henceforth, “ and 
they have this great advantage, 
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that they can be read at a long dis- 
tance.” 

I said nothing, but took my seat, 
and the study of arithmetic went on. 
I have written that at first I did not 
know whether I liked or disliked 
John Henceforth. I had now solved 
this problem. 


CHAPTER XV 


There’s in you all that we believe of heaven— 
Amazing brightness, purity and truth, 
Eternal joy, and everlasting love. 

—VENICE PRESERVED. 


When we were all gathered in the 
waiting-room, I noticed that Sam 
had stayed behind, in response, he 
told me afterwards, to a quiet signal 
from Dr. Cardiff. John Henceforth 
stood apart from the rest, his cus- 
tomary grin on his face, knowing the 
spirit of the class was against him, 
and not caring, I surmise. The 
others regarded his remarks as so 
many strokes beneath the belt. He 
was not playing the game, but no 
one said anything until the door 
opened, and Sam entered, and I saw 
him, for the first time in my life, 
pale with anger. McKurdy walked 
across the floor to where Henceforth 
stood, never flinching, or raising his 
hands to protect himself, although 
he must have known a_ personal 
assault was intended. Sam grasped 
him by the arms, midway between 
shoulder and elbow, and shook him 
as a terrier shakes a rat. Henceforth 
was a thin, gaunt man, a living 
skeleton when compared with Sam, 
who knew little of his own strength 
while good-natured, and when angry 
did not know it at all. I expected to 
hear the slender bones crack. Hence- 
forth’s grin froze mto an expression 
of physical pain, and his lips went 
white, but he made no murmur. 

“You sweep,” hissed Sam, “ with 
no esprit de corps, and no instincts 
of a gentleman, You may score off 
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me as often as you please, and if I 
cannot answer you with my tongue, 
I shall do it with my fists, but, by 
heaven! if you attempt to show your 
cleverness again where a lady is 
involved, I’ll break your neck.” 

“ You are breaking my arms,” shid 
Henceforth very coolly, “and when 
you are quite done with them, I shall 
thank you for releasing your grasp.” 

McKurdy flung him staggering, and 
he would have failen had the room 
been less crowded. The gong sounded 
three times, and we went downstairs 
to hear the mild Professor Donovan 
on Natural Philosophy. 

I expected the lunch on that fateful 
Friday would prove something of an 
ordeal, after what had happened ; 
but such was not the case. John 
Henceforth appeared as usual, and 
seemed to cherish no resentment for 
the treatment he had received at the 
sinewy hands of McKurdy. The two 
young men did not directly address 
each other, and if a stranger had been 
present he would not have noticed 
anything amiss in our little company. 
John Henceforth made to me, in well 
chosen words and ingratiating accents, 
a semi-apology for his rémarks in 
class. 

“It is all a question of tactics,” 
he said, “and I admit. I was in the 
wrong. I hold the best course in a 
difficulty is to face it. Your plan 
seemed to be to cover it up, to ignore 
it, to run away from it. Lions in 
the path are usually chained when 
you march boldly upon them. The 
moment you four stood up to work 
out the solution, which it had been 
shown no one else could do, the 
situation was plain to everyone.” 

“You miss the chief point of the 
incident, Henceforth, which is a 
thing you must not do if you mean 
to practise law successfully.” 

“Really 2 What is the 
point ?” 


chief 
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“The point is that you had no 
right to interfere. You should have 
been the last one to put in your oar, 
because the crisis in which we four 
found ourselves was caused entirely 
by your cruelty or your vanity: 
your cruelty if the problem was given 
the day before merely to embarrass 
Dr. Cardiff; your vanity if you 
wished to show that you. knew more 
of mathematics than your colleagues, 
and to-day you proved yourself im- 
pertinent with your interference in 
matters which did not concern you.” 

*“You are a trifle harsh in your 
judgment, Prentiss, but it is not for 
me to complain. The rule we have 
infringed is an absurd one, and I 
intend to do what I can to have it 
abolished. We are all in the same 
boat, and I think we should work 
together with one object in view, 
which is the annulment of so foolish 
and childish an enactment. 

** Now, to be quite frank with you, 
and-to place myself entirely at your 
mercy, I state here before you all, 
that Miss Clara Lane of the Normal 
School, is a friend of mine, whom I 
visit and talk to whenever I get an 
opportunity, and I have reason to 
believe that there is a wholesale in- 
fringement of the rule, which, when 
it comes to the knowledge of the 
authorities, they may find themselves 
unable to grapple with, except at a 
price they dare not pay: the expul- 
sion of the entire class; a confession 
of failure on the part of our rulers 
which they will think twice about 
before they act.” 

“Your confession is quite safe 
with us, although it involves another, 
possibly without her knowledge or 
consent.” 

“Oh, Miss Lane? She wouldn’t 
mind. We understand each other 
thoroughly.. Of course, I don’t in- 
tend to shout from the house-tops 
what I have told you, but I mean 
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to give John Brent a run for his 
money. I mention the fact to show 
my confidence in the present com- 
pany. It may be my vanity, as 
Prentiss says, but I believe if you 
adopt my tactics you will succeed.” 

During this talk all the class 
remained silent, and there did ‘not 
appear to be a universal desire to 
sacrifice themselves that future 
students might escape the yoke of 
this obnoxious rule. 

That evening I had proof of the 
speed at which news permeated 
through the establishment to which 
we belonged. As Sam and I were 
walking home from the Normal, we 
met the always handsome and -digni- 
fied Mr. Brent, who paused, and 
greeted us with his smile of conscious 
superiority. 

**T see you hunt in couples, gentle- 
men,” he remarked, with prim ur- 
banity. 

“Yes,” replied Sam, airily, 


“e 


we 


are brothers who dwell in unity.” 
“IT am glad to hear it, and also to 
learn that you two stand high in 


the mathematical class, Mr. 
McKurdy.” 

“I hope I stand high in reading,” 
I rejoined.” 

“If one paid attention to rumour 
one might think mathematics your 
strong point. Good evening, gentle- 
men,” and with that Mr. Brent passed 
smiling on. 

**News in the: Normal School,” 
said Sam, “is like carbonic acid gas. 
It flows downwards.” 

We were just returning from the 
chemical class, and Sam/’s similes 
were always tinged by his latest 
occupation. 

“You think he knows all about 
it, then?” 

“Oh, I am certain of that: He 
always did know more of what was 
passing in the Normal School than 
our own teachers. He believes he 


could have us expelled to-morrow 
he wished.” 

“* Undoubtedly 
strike ?” 

** Just when he is ready and not 
moment before. The session is youn 
yet. He has ample time, and } 
will take it. It may surprise you t 


When will 


know that you are not in the leag 


suspected ? John Brent’s gaze w 
fixed entirely on me. He thinks } 
has got me, and in a way of speaking 
he has. This morning it never o 
curred to Dr. Cardiff that you wer 
implicated. I amstill the scapegoz 
and it was to me old Cardiff signall 


to remain behind. Cardiff is a gentle 


man, and will say nothing. 
spoke to me very kindly, more i 
sorrow than in gnger, and implor¢ 
me to quit the dangerous path 
dalliance. You see, both he a 
Brent know that the two girls lodg 
in the same house, and that Sal 
was here last session. Card 
imagines I visit her, and Brent is s 
of it. My mathematical instructi 
is thus supposed to account for bo 
of the girls sending in replies. Yo 
with your figures of the engineer, a 
held guiltless. The only person wi 
a true knowledge of the situation 
John Henceforth. I don’t unde 
stand him. I see no reason why 
should round on us, yet his condut 
this morning showed a detetminatic 
to accentuate our. difficulties. W 
must put the girls on their guard.” 
“But when John Brent kno 
where _you go, isn’t there a chan 
he may have the house watched ? ” 
“IT imagine he has known whet 
I go for some time. In any ca 
there’s little danger of the hou 
being watched during these bled 
winter nights, but when the days g¢ 
long, and the nights sweet and mild 
then espionage adds attraction to t 
pleasure of a starry ramble. I a 
convinced John Brent is not ye 
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ready. However much he may dis- 
like us, there is no question that he 
will not allow the desire for revenge 
to hurry him. To act now would 
mean the expulsion of-two or three 
of us, but I think Brent wishes to 
nake a big haul when he casts his 
net. Our downfall would frighten 
the rest of the school, and the trap- 
ping of you and me would be a mere 
icident of the session, with no 
influence against the administration 
of Dr. Darnell. He must be in 
possession of direct, unshakable proof, 
and at best the incident of to-day is 
not more than strong circumstantial 
evidence. No, to-day’s affair will 
never reach the ears of Dr. Darnell, 
and nothing will happen till after 
the ice breaks up in the Bay, so we 
never were safer than we are at the 
moment, and we will make the best 
of our advantage by paying a sur- 
prise visit to the girls to-night.” 

When we arrived at Stanmore 
Street I found a state of affairs of 
which I had dreamed. Aline Arbuth- 
not was alone, sitting before the fire, 
reading a book. 

** Oh,” she cried, ‘‘ we didn’t ex- 
pect you, and’ Sally has gone to 
church.” 

Sam, who had been about to cast 
off his overcoat, allowed it to remain 
on his shoulders. 

“To church?” he echoed. 
the Central Street Church ? ” 

“Yes,” she smiled, “I see you 
know where it is. That comes of 
last session, I suppose.” 

“It was there I had the pleasure 
of first meeting Sally.” 

“Poor Sally is overwrought by 
what happened this morning. She 
blames herself instead of circum- 
stances, and bemoans her failure at 
the blackboard, which, she says, gave 
the whole situation away.” 

** Nonsense,” cried Sam, “she is 
not in the least to blame.” 
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“It will cheer her to hear you say 
that, Mr. McKurdy, for Sally is very 
disconsolate, and I am glad to tell 
you she has resolved not to meet 
you again till.the end of the term.” 

“ Quite so,” said Sam, drily.. “ She 
came. to that conclusion twenty- 
seven times last session.” 

“* There speaks selfish man!” cried 
Miss Arbuthnot. “ Instead of helping 
her to keep good resolutions you 
boast of her breaking them.” 

Sam laughed. 

** There is another thing I boast of, 
too. ° Hasn’t Sally told you that we 
are going to be married as soon as 
we Save sixpence—not one sixpence, 
you know, but sixpence each? Oh, 
we’re not reckless. So why should 
I not see her as often as I can, in 
spite of all the ancient educational 
fogies, and their rules for the culture 
of old maids? We’re young but 
once, and I’jl begin my -career of 
renunciation when I’m eighty-five. 
Sally and I will discuss this question 
coming from church.  Persuade 
Prentiss to reform and induce him 
to stop at home. I’m past hope, and 
so, good-night to you both, for a 
time.” 

Aline sank down in her chair again. 

““My precepts are ignored,” she 
said, “or, as Dr. Darnell would . 
quote: ‘Some fell on stony places.’ ”’ 

““McKurdy is a hardened sinner, _ 


‘ though I- am susceptible to good 


advice. I assure you I pay great 
attention to precept. May I remain 
until they return and listen to 
counsel ? ” 

* Do,” she said, 
** Draw up a chair.” 

It is odd how chance plays with 
us, now for, now against. I took off 
my overcoat, and was about to open 
the door to hang it on the hall stand, 
when I thought it a pity to disturb 
the cosiness of the room by a blast 
of cold air from the unheated entry. 
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My next notion was to place the 
coat over the back of a chair, which 
would have been equally disastrous. 
Finally, I walked to the further end 
of the room, drew aside the heavy 
curtains which shut out a square bay 
window overlooking the back lawn, 
and threw my coat on the window 
seat, which was the favourite chatting 
place of Sam and Sally. Then I 
pushed Sally’s easy chair as close as I 
dared to that of Aline, and sat down 
beside her, facing the cheerful fire. 
If I had had the ordering of affairs, 
I could not have contrived a more 
delightful situation. The seated girl 
formed an entrancing picture. I 
suppose there was in my soul even 
then an appreciation of beauty, 
which later enabled me to achieve such 
success as has been mine in life. 
She sat with her small feet on the 
fender, her bewitching eyes gazing 
dreamily at the blaze, her white 
hands listlessly lying on her lap. 
There was a certain relaxation in 
the way she leaned back in her easy 
chair, a touch. of surrender in her 
attitude that appealed strangely to 
me, and set my heart beating faster 
than it had ever done before. There 
was an air of having contended with 
fate; having been conquered, and 
now the inevitableness of it all 
softened defeat and atoned for it. 

“What do you see in the blaze, 
Aline ?”’ I whispered. 

I had called her Aline before, but 
that was in a moment of emotion: 
this was done deliberately. She 
showed no resentment whatever, but 
answered as one speaking in her 
sleep. 

“TI see the 
notation; the lovely outlines of 
twos and sevens and fours and 
threes, done artistically on a black- 
board. I hear a voice. you cannot 
hear, the voice of a man trying to 
save the situation, interrupted by 
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the waspish voice of a thin Mephis- 
topheles, for some reason trying to 
trip him into the pit. But mathe 
matics is a dangerous subject, we 
must avoid it, for I cannot help 
thinking of the scene in the class 
room this morning. It seemed as 
if I had never begun to live till then, 
and to find myself an actress in the 
drama, yet unremorseful, amazed me. 
It amazed me more to know that 
my impulse was to laugh. Yet the 
cause of it all is so trivial. If you 
came to my father’s house; if you 
were sitting in my drawing-room at 
home, what more natural and proper 
than that I should speak with you ? 
Why, then, is it a crime in this city— 
a crime with a penalty, and yet, ‘so 
powerful is imagination, I experience 
every thrill which must come with 
the conciousness of guilt.” 

As this was said, she had partly 
roused herself from _ her listless 
position. 

‘So in the fire you see the scriven- 
ing of the civil engineer ? ”’ 

‘Why do you harp on the civil 
engineers ?”’ she cried, now fully 
alive again, and turning on me some- 
thing of the same look which ,a few 
minutes before had shown her re- 
sentment against McKurdy’s words. 
“You mentioned the civil engineers 
in class to-day.” 

“Do you dislike civil engineers ? ” 

She leaned back again, all energy 
departed once more. 

“IT don’t know what I like or dis- 
like. You intended to be a civil 
engineer, but are going to turn painter 
instead. Of course, what more 
natural than that you should mention 
civil engineers to-day. You were 
thinking of your first chosen pro- 
fession, even though you have turned 
towards yaur second choice.” 

She. laughed, and somehow it 
struck me as not being happy 
laughter. 
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“I think,” she said at last, “ that 
I ought to have indulged in hysterics 
this morning after I reached my 
room, but instead, I foolishly reasoned 
it all out. I ought to have an 
unquiet conscience, but I find myself 
talking to you quite easily, although 
at random, for I really don’t know 
what I am saying.” 

“Indeed,” I assured her, “ you 
are talking delightfully, and I hope 
you will——”’ 

[here came two sharp knocks at 
the door. Aline sprang up, alert, 
tense, vivid. Dreams had vanished 
into the nothingness they are. 

“Draw back your chair to the 
middle of the room,” she whispered 
hurriedly, “and get into the bay 
window. That is the signal of one 
of the masters; Dr. Darnell, or more 
likely Dr. Cardiff.” 

[ lifted the chair, placed it silently 
in the centre of the room, and 
vanished behind the big curtain, 
thanking Providence, as I sat down, 
that I was sitting on my overcoat. 

‘* Come in,” I herad the clear voice 
of Aline say. 

The door opened, and the maid 
announced : 

‘Mr. Brent, Miss.”’ 

How adaptable are women. Her 
welcome sounded genuine enough. 

‘How good of you, Mr. Brent, to 
call on such a bitter night.” 

‘* How are you ? ” came the smooth 
greeting of John Brent. 

‘Very well indeed, thank you.” 

Are you alone ? ” 

“Sally—Miss_ Livingstone, 
know—has gone to church.” 

‘ 'You’ve been reading, I see.” 

“ Reading a little, yes, but mostly 
idling by the fire.” 

“Thinking of home, perhaps ? ” 

“Yes, my thoughts have been 
there once or twice this evening. 
Take off your coat, Mr. Brent.” 

“No, thank you. I have but a 


you 
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moment to stay.” I-heard the snap- 
ping of a watch-case. “I am due 
to give a short address on education 
in half an hour.” 

“IT know you will do it well, Mr. 
Brent.” 

‘“‘ There is one man who could take 
my piace with advantage to the 
audience, and that is your father, 
Aline.” 

“‘ He is a good speaker, but surely 
not better than you are, Mr.-Brent !”’ 

‘He is my superior both in elo- 
quence and information, and it is 
about him I dropped in to speak with 
you to-night.” 

** About my father ? ” 

“Yes, about his ambition for you. 
You know, Aline, he regards me as 
standing in loco parentis towards you 
while you are at the Normal. He 
told me in confidence that you were 
engaged to Herbert Roscume, the 
young civil engineer.” 

““No, no!” cried the girl, “I am 
not—I am not engaged te anyone, 
and never have been. You have 
mistaken what my father said. He 
could not have told you such a thing 
It is not true.” 

John Brent’s tones became cold 
and formal, as they always did when 
he was contradicted. 

“Your father told me that young 
Roscume was the son of his oldest 
friend, and that he hoped to see you 
married to him.” 

“That is a different thing alto- 
gether, Mr. Brent. I have my own 
life to live, and I may disappoint my 
father.” 

“T trust not, 
told him that ? ” 

“No, we have never discussed the 
matter. Why should we? There 
was nothing to discuss. And why 
have you come to me now, with the 
name of Herbert Roscume on your 
lips ? Even if youare in/oco parentts, 
why do you speak to me on a subject 
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my own father has never ventured 
to broach ?” 

“I came because of the incident.at 
he Normal this morning, and I wish 
to say that I know you to be innocent. 
I know that Mr. McKurdy visits your 
friend Miss Livingstone. Doubtless 
they are at church together at this 
moment.” 

“T assure you, Mr. Brent, that 
Sally set out entirely alone. Gener- 
ally I accompany her on Friday 
evenings, but to-night I was interested 
in a book, and_so stopped at home.” 

“I assure you, Aline, that I only 
venture to remind you of your father’s 
strong belief in your blameless con- 
duct. You are his only daughter, 


and it would be impertinence on my 
part if I referred to his devoted 
affection for you; his belief in you ; 
a severe man to all except to your- 
self,”~- 

Through the slight pauses of his 


words I heard sobs. 

“Remember, my dear, I have 
known you since you were a little 
child, and when I hear you say, ‘I 
have my own life to live,’ I realise 
how the years are passing. Trust to 
your father’s judgment, Aline. He 
rarely makes a mistake about his 
fellow men. These young men in the 
Normal are but riff-raff. There is 
not a man of brains among them.” 

“Yes, there is,” came in faltering 
accents, with nevertheless a spirit of 
resentment and opposition in them. 
“* John Henceforth is a man of brains.” 

“John Henceforth,” ejaculated 
Brent, very slowly. There was a 
long pause. “ John Henceforth,” he 
said again. “What do you know 
of John Henceforth ? ” 

“IT know that he is the cleverest 
student in the Normal School, and 
the only man who can teach your 
division in the Model.” 

** Aline, how do you know that ? ” 

“I know he is clever, because he 
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can answer any question put to him» 
and can put questions his masters 
cannot answer. I have heard in our 
waiting-room that he is the only man 
who can control your pupils.” 

“Ah, so his doings are discussed 
in the waiting-room? Has John 
Henceforth ever dared to speak to 
you?” 

“cs No.” 

“T should. be sorry if I thought you 
really admired such a person. John 
Henceforth is not a man, but a 
demon.” 

“Give him his due, then,” 
the now natural voice of Aline. 

Brent laughed a little. 

**T will, before the session is over. 
Now, Aline, keep the rules, for your 
father’s sake and mine. We are both 
very proud of you. Good-night.” 

I heard the room door open. Aline, 
I fancied, went out with him to the 
hall, for indistinguishable words came 
to me. The street door opened and 
shut. There was a long silence, and 


said 


surmising that Aline had not returned 


to the room, I parted the curtains 
and stepped out. The door was 
closed, and Aline stood with her back 
against it, head bowed, deep in 
thought, I think she had forgotten 
I was there. She looked up with wet 
eyes, but greeted me with a wavering 
gleam of a smile, although she said 
nothing. I came forward, and took 
her two unresisting hands in mine. 

“ Aline,” I said, “I am not going 
to give you up.” 

“Oh, have you also a claim upon 
me?” 

“Aline, I am not going to give 
youup! If you command me not to 
speak to you again until this dismal 
term is ended, I will obey you, but 
I will marry you at last in spite of 
all the Brents and Roscumes in the 
land!” 

“You mustn’t talk like that!” 
She pulled her hands away. 
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“T refuse to give you up!” I 
reiterated. 

“[’m not yours to give up.” 

‘‘Nor anyone else’s ? ”’ 

“T'll listen to no more of this 

ffoclishness. You and Mr. Brent 
between you have spoiled my even- 
ing.” 

‘Brent has: I haven’t. We were 
very happy when the double knock 
struck the panels.” 

“Oh, it was Sally who mvented 
the signal, and coached the servant 
to give it. Once or twice during the 
session the Principal or Dr. Cardiff 
calls, one to look after the welfare 
of our souls, the other after the health 
of our bodies, tm loco parentis, as 
Mr. Brent said. And now you must 
go, Mr. Prentiss.” 

‘‘ May I not wait for Sam?” 

“ce No.” 

“May I come again ?” 

ce No.” 

‘Then my only consolation is to 
reiterate the phrase ‘I shan’t give 
you up.” 

“TI wish you wouldn’t repeat it. 
It sounds parrot-like and flippant. 
You don’t know what you are saying. 
You are not sincere.”’ Then, hurried- 
ly, “Not that that makes any 
difference with me. I care as little 
for the future painter as for the 
future civil engineer. I care for 
nobody but my father.. I shall not 
disappoint him.” 

‘You will marry whom he chooses, 
then ?” 

‘* Very likely.” 

“IT don’t believe you will, Aline.” 

I took her hands again, with more 
resistance than on the former oc- 
casion. I felt I was losing ground. 

“You don’t care for that chap 
Roscume ? ”” 

“No, nor for that chap Prentiss.” 

I laughed;~and even she smiled, 
und looked enchanting with her dewy 
eyes and her sweet red lips. — 
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“I don’t quite believe you. Let 
us try the red litmas test.” 

“The red litmas test ? ” 

“Yes, don’t you remember Pro- 
fessor Donovan’s demonstration in 
the chemistry class this afternoon ? ” 

* Yes, but I don’t understand you.” 

“ Til explain.” 

The first kiss was not a_ success, 
for she turned her head abruptly 
away from me when she divined the 
nature of the experiment, but I held 
her with a palpitating fervour which 
thrilled me with the delight of life, 
and somehow, without definite sur- 
render on her part, and yet reluctant 
acquiescence, the next kiss came 
tenderly off. Then she pushed me 
from her, and somehow my back was 
to the door, and she stood in the 
middle of the room breathing hard 
and arranging her hair. 

“You take unfair advantage of 
me,” she gasped. “I am all un- 
strung to-night.” 

Before I could reply, the unex-~ 
pected opening of the door almost 
precipitated me on my face, and 
Sally came whirling in, laughing like 
one demented. Aline’s arms dropped 
to her side, and I saw, by her mount- 
ing colour, that she thought that 
Sally was laughing at us, but it was 
not so. 

“Oh, Aline, Aline,” she cried, 
** we’ve had such a narrow escape.” 

Sam came in more soberly. Aline 
was already as composed as if 
standing there to receive expected 
guests. 

“What was the escape?” she 
asked with her customary calmness. 

“Oh, the éscape was a threatened 
meeting with a man you hate. I 
was doleful in church, Aline. There 
weren’t many present, and I had a 
pew to myself. Imagine my ‘sur- 
prise when a man came in and sat 
down very close to me. ‘I beg your 
pardon,’ I said, and pulled my skirts 
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aside, then looked up, and saw 
Sam’s countenance, and I assure you, 
Aline—oh, well, someday you'll know 
all about it yourself.” 

“And be sure, Aline,” said Sam 
gravely, “to choose a learned man 
as Miss Livingstone has done.” 

Sally went on, pausing now and 
then to laugh recklessly. 

“ Sally !” protested Aline, “‘ I have 
been telling these young men that 
you were a penitent, and here you 
act like this.” 

“Oh, I was a penitent, but you 
can’t be a penitent always. Sam and 
I were coming up the street like a 
pair of children, when whom do you 
think we saw approaching us, luckily 
with head bent as if in deep thought. 
No other than John Brent. Sam 
was equal to the occasion. 1 was 
simply paralysed with fright, when 
he swung me inside a gateway and 
up the stone steps of a splendid 
house, as if we were going visiting 
there, but before Mr. Brent had 
passed, the door suddenly opened, 
and out came a man.” 

Sally surrendered to 
laughter again. 

“Oh, you should have seen Sam’s 
face. The man said ‘1 beg your 
pardon,’ and Sam, with the innocence 
of the infant Samuel, enquired, oh 
so blandly: ‘Does Thomas Prentiss 
live here?’ ‘No,’ replied the man, 
quite genially, ‘Mr. Prentiss lives 
five doors further up. 
whether his name is Thomas or not, 
but he’s probably the person you’re 
looking for. I will show you the 
house.’ So, closing the door, and 
coming down the steps, this obliging 
individual took us with him to the 
house of Prentiss. Luckily John 
Brent passed on. Then the stranger 
lifted his hat and left us. When the 
door was opened, Sam asked if Mr. 
Livingstone lived there, and was told 
he did not, and so I discovered that 


helpless 


I don’t know 


Sam has no invention, but uses his 
friends’ names in a pinch.” 

“IT suspected it was Brent you 
met,” I said, when she had finished, 
determined to show that we also had 
had experiences, “ because Brent was 
visiting Miss Arbuthnot.” 

“What!” shouted Sam. 
you were here?” 

“Yes.” j 

“Good lord, you don’t mean it!” 

“Ts that true, Aline ? ” asked Sally, 
fright driving away her laughter. 

“Quite true,” replied Aline. 

** What did he say to you?” asked 
Sam. 

“Oh, he didn’t say much to me,” 
I replied, “ and I didn’t say much to 
him. He’s always very gentlemanly, 
you know, and I think I conducted 
myself with propriety.” 

“Good lord!” said Sam, and Sally 
showed signs of descending into the 
vale of penitence again. 

** There,” she cried, ‘‘ I knew that 
stupid servant would not give the 
double _knock.” 

“Oh, but she did,” said Aline 
quickly. 

“Then,” cried Sally, “why on 
earth didn’t you get Mr. Prentiss 
under the table or under the sofa ? ” 

“I couldn’t ask Mr. Prentiss to do 
anything so undignified.” 

“Good gracious, girl,” said Sam. 
“ Anything was better than meeting 
Brent here. Why, this involves you, 
too, and our escape counts for 
nothing.” 

“Oh, it’s only your suggestion of 
under the sofa that I object to. 
Why is that better than sitting in the 
bay window behind the curtain ?” 
said I. 

“* Then he didn’t see you ? ” 

“‘ Of course he didn’t. What made 
you think he did ?” 

“Oh, you villain,” cried Sam. 
“Sally, this is a vile plot against 
two innocent persons.” 
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Sally rose, the colour once more 
in her cheeks. 

“ [Pll give you a shaking for this,” 
she said to Aline, “as soon as we get 
these two men away. Good-night, 
Sam, we shall see you next Thurs- 
day,” I suppose. 

“Yes,” replied Sam. “If you 
want me before, send a note.”’ 

Sally shook hands with me, then 
i turned and shook hands with Aline. 

“Next Thursday ?” I queried. 

“That was what Sally said,” 
replied Aline. 


CHAPTER XVI 


No eye to watch, no tongue to wound us, 
All earth forgot, and all heaven around us. 
—ComE O’ER THE SEA. 
Winter relaxed, and melted into 
Spring. Nothing happened. Spring 
mellowed and warmed into summer, 
and still nothing happened. The ice 
had long since broken up in the Bay, 
and the Lake was now picturesque 
with shipping. Continued immunity 
produced the inevitable result of 
making us careless. ° The optimism 
of Spring was in our veins, and we 
took risks that would have made us 
shudder earlier in the year. It was a 
time of strong hope, noble ambition, 
complete confidence, and supreme 
content. How healthy we were, how 
innocent, how energetic, how pen- 
niless! I cannot believe that four 
such happy persons ever existed on 
this earth before. I often meet 
young people wandering about, quite 
evidently under the delusion they 
are happy, but I smile kindly when 
they pass, smile as one who has known 
the real thing. It is absurd to sup- 
pose that anyone nowadays can be 
is happy as we were. Even then it 
imazed me that Sam should be so 
‘ontent with Sally when he had 
.ctually seen Aline ; but to my great 
luck, so it was. A touch of humour 
was given to the situation by Sam 
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sometimes stopping in his rhapsodies 
about Sally, placing his arm across 
my shoulder, while a sense of gentle 
pity came into his eyes, as he said : 

“Oh, Aline is one of the finest girls 
in the world.” 

Poor old Sam was as incapable of 
estimating the worth of Aline as he 
would have been of guessing the 
value of the Sistine Madonna had he 
come across it in a second-hand shop. 

When the warm Spring days came, 
we planned and carried out many 
delightful excursions. Various rail- 
ways radiated from the city in all 
directions, and we would choose this 
line or that for our Saturday way- 
farings. These jaunts were accom- 
plished with all the fascination of 
an intrigue. The two girls, after an 
early breakfast, carrying lunch for 
four in two baskets, took the morning 
train to the station decided upon. 
Sam and I arose sometimes at two 
o’clock, sometimes at three, depend- 
ing on the distance, and with 
sandwiches in our pockets, opened 
the window and slipped over the 
portico, strode along the deserted 
streets, and out into the sweet 
morning air of the country. Arriving, 
we set up a signal—a white handker- 
chief fluttering from a pole. If the 
girls, looking this way and that, could 
not see our signal, Sam, who was a 
fair woodsman, holding at his com- 
mand most of the forest sounds, gave 
a bird-call, and we were soon laughing 
and chatting in company. 

Our favourite rendezvous was a deep, 
wooded dell, through which a clear 
trout stream ran bubbling to the 
lake, and we could see a V-shaped 
section of this lake at the end of the 
ravine, framed on the top by the 
sky, and on each side by the tree-clad 
slopes. Often a vessel in full sail 
crossed this wedge-shaped disc of 
blue water, and “ There,’ Aline 
would say, “our ship comes home.” 
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I often think of her as the spirit of 
the dell; the nymph of the blue 
lake, with the truth and purity of 
the wild wood. We meant to buy 
this dell when we became rich, and 
build a log chalet, and shut out the 
world. Wealth, indeed, oecupied 
little of our thoughts, except inas- 
much as a portion was needed to buy 
dells and to build a home. I never 
knew anyone so hopefully brave as 
Aline. No fear of poverty in those 
courageous eyes, but rather a wel- 
coming. She pictured our wander- 
ings through rural France, sheltering 
perchance under a hedge, like gypsies, 
ever searching for the unknown spot 
which I should make world-famous in 
a picture. Of course, we should become 
rich and famous long before youth 
had passed, so optimistic was she. 

The one disquieting feature to me 
in these conversations~ was _ her 
sublime confidence in my future. 


Three years at most, she put it, and 
would brook no doubts cast upon 


her time-limit. Sometimes I laughed 
at her, but more often could not 
trust my voice to reply, for I was 
an untried man, and even in sunny 
France storms, came. What if I 
should fail? But that thought I was 
compelled to hide, for any hint of it 
brought forth a noble scorn. I would 
paint nothing but the worthiest 
pictures, and what matter if we were 
poor ? 

Like the sadness which I some- 
times detected in -her smile, her 
nature was permeated by a deep 
religious feeling that unconsciously 
tinctured her thoughts and her words, 
and in this I recognised the influence 
of her father. Aline would have 
inspired a clod, and my own doubts 
vanished in the radiance of her belief 
in me. So, hand-in-hand, we were 
to set out together, the sublime folly 
of youth more entrancing than the 
wisdom of the ages. 


But the immediate unknown, which 
every day occupied some portion of 
our thoughts, was her father: and 
how we should deal with him. Often 
when we were alone together, in the 
ecstacy of a vision, the thought of her 
father suddenly smote the exultation 
from her face. She was torn between 
two great affections, the old and the 
new, and she feared the impossibility 
of their reconciliation. Why should 
there be any necessity for these 
clandestine trysts ; these stolen talks? 
At last the saving grace of common 
sense came uppermost, and _ the 
futility of blaming the fates being 
apparent, she would say, breath- 
lessly : 

“Let us plan! Surely you and I 
can circumvent destiny, if only for 
such time as will enable us to escape 
together.” 

I had- often proposed to go and 
see her father, and it was at such 
times that the chimerical nature of 
the career I had to offer him became 
most transparent. I should have 
gone and braved the Douglas in his 
hall if she had allowed me, but, 
of course, Aline knew him, and 
I didn’t, and she said I would 
never have a chance. He would at 
once have taken her home, and we 
should not have met again. -She had 
as strong.a belief in his power of 
beating down opposition as she had 
in my future, but alas! the power 
of overcoming obstacles was present 
with him, while my future existed 
only in the optimistic mind of Aline. 
So this at last we resolved to do. 

At the end of the session we would 
be married, asking no one’s per- 
mission. The day before out mar- 
riage Aline would write a long letter 
to her father, which would not reach 
him till after the event. If he tele- 
graphed an invitation, we would visit 
him ; if no word came, we would leave 
for Paris at once; Aline certain that 
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he would be proud to welcome us, 
when I, famous, brought her at last 
to herhome again. Atthe thought of 
her father receiving this letter when 
he was looking instead for herself, 
Aline’s chin quivered a little, and 
the rapid eyelids tried to crush back 
the tears, but I knew she would keep 
her word, and, undaunted, face the 
future with me. 

Neither of us shall forget the last 
day in the glen. Summer was well 
forward, and the weather was perfect. 
A great piece of fortune had come to 
Sam, and it outweighed the money I 
had received for my bit of land from 
the railway, an accession of wealth 
| always felt ashamed I had men- 
tioned in the face of Sam’s enveloping 
poverty. But now the inequality 
was more than balanced in two 
directions: the first, through the 
gift of a position ; the second through 
the welcoming consent of her parents 
to his union with Sally. The authori- 
ties governing a large school a 
liundred miles or so from our city, 
wrote asking Dr. Darnell to select the 
most promising student in the Normal, 
a man who, above all things, was a 
mathematician, and to the man so 
selected would be given the principal- 
ship of this school, at a salary 
beyond our dreams of avarice. 
Now, by rights, John Henceforth 
should have received this appoint- 
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ment, if educational requirements 
alone had been consulted; but 
whether it was that Dr. Darnell 
thought McKurdy the best all-round 
man, or whether it was the uni- 
versal distrust and dislike with 
which Henceforth was regarded, 
I do not know, but McKurdy was 
chosen by Dr. Darnell. Sam asked, 
and obtained some days’ leave in 
which to visit the scene of his future 
activity. Sally shammed ill, and 
was allowed to go home for a week, 
when she told her parents the position 
of affairs, and Sam, extending his 
hurried trip, was received by the old 
people and the young alike, becoming 
instantly popular with everyone, so 
there was to be a wedding, with 
paternal blessings. Of course, Aline 
and I were glad of our friends’ pros- 
perity, but Sam’s rdle of Conquering 
Hero at Sally’s home brought our 
own situation into saddening con- 
trast, and Aline’s wistful look betrayed 
her thoughts. 

*“* Oh,” she cried, impatiently, even 
angrily, dashing the tear-drops from 
her eye-lids, “I wish my father knew 
you as I do, or would give himself the 
chance to become acquainted with 

ou.” 

‘** He will, never fear.” 

“He won't. It isn’t the first man 
that asks Judge Arbuthnot for his 
daughter that will get her.” 


(To be concluded.) 
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MODERN HOMES 


By 


T. RAFFLES DAVISON 


XVII.—‘* HIGHLANDS ” . 


HE conditions which have 
governed the general develop- 
ment of plan in any particular 
English home must, of course, 

be taken into account in estimating 
the success of a design. If we realise 
that for the greater part of the year the 
object in this country is to obtain 
full protection against the weather, 
we understand how strong a prejudice 
has existed against large window 
spaces, and how verandahs, balconies 
and belvederes have come to be re- 
garded rather as luxuries, or purely 
ornamental features, forming no essen- 
tial adjuncts to a good building plan. 
But now that the benefits of fresh air 
are more fully realised, and the new 
treatment of consumption has made 
the constant breathing of fresh air a 
vital matter, one may expect a fuller 


development in the provision of 
features like verandahs, which have 
been more particularly associated 
with the usages of a hot climate. 
Now that so many delicate people 
sleep with windows wide open at night 
in all kinds of weather, spending 
hours in deck chairs, or hammocks, 
on balconies, or verandahs, the archi- 
tect may find more opportunity for 
variety in treatment of his building. 

“ Highlands,” the subject of this 
notice, is a house in which the loggia 
becomes a feature of the integral 
economy of the plan, and it per- 
forms the two-fold service of en- 
hancing the effect of the exterior design 
and also adds to the practical value 
-of the house. This loggia is so placed 
that it comes into continuous line 
with the front of the billiard-room, 
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with which it forms an interior vista 
of some twenty-five paces, while it also 
forms a partial verandah“to the 
dining-room, which is set slightly back 


within it. The billiard-room and 
the dining-room have each separate 
access to it and it is provided with 
a service hatch through to;the kitchen. 
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It is thus not only a pleasant lounge 
with a charming outlook and free 
blow of fresh air, but it is sufficiently 
sheltered as well as large enough to 
provide a very excellent place for 
meals in fine weather. By the. pro- 
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is little used, the drawing-room be- 
comes more of a boudoir, and the 
billiard-room, with its ample ingle 
nook at one end and writing table 
space at the other, becomes the real 
living room of the house, the dining- 
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vision of sliding casements it becomes 
practically an additional room, and 
when so fitted for the winter months, 
it forms a continuously useful apart- 
ment throughout the year. Theillus- 
trations explain how happily it comes 
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room_being just large enough as a 
place to take meals in. The general 
disposition of plan, with a fairly 
roomy hall space, was the desire of 
the client, and is, therefore, the 
outcome of a definite and wise 
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into the design and how well its 
position in the plan scheme has been 
chosen. 

The relativesize of rooms in the plan 
of “ Highlands ” has much to commend 
it, for, instead of a large space being 
relegated to a drawing-room, which 


collaboration between architect and 
client. The kitchen service is well 
arranged at the southern side of the 
hall in good relation to the dining- 
room. The main staircase leads to 
a good gallery landing upstairs, crossed 
by segmental arches at either end. 
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Another feature of the 

plan to be noted is the 

grouping together of the 

zardener’s cottage with 

the main house building, a 

covered porch connecting 

the two. - This makes a 

xood =group of — building, 

both on the entrance and 

the garden side, giving a 

long, continuous frontage. 

The small amount of brick- 

work used in the chimneys, 

doors, arches, etc., is of a 

purplish tone, relieved by red 

tile quoins and weatherings. 

In most houses there will 

be found the difficulty of 

making the wall covering of 

the rooms produce- a good 

binding decorative effect 

unless the whole is executed 

in woodwork. The breaks Sue Gonaman Tian 

in the wall surface caused 

by fireplaces, doors, win- dows, and furniture are so 
frequent and of such an 
amount that often enough 
the actual wall surface to be 
seen is really very small 
and of small importance, 

“ and it is to the frieze and 
the ceiling that one must 
look for breadth of effect. 
A safe and pleasing method 
for these parts of the room 
is a plain white surface re- 
lieved with the flat ribs as 
at “Highlands,” the walls 
being treated in panels by 
flat battens and a canvas 
of good texture filling 
in between. When all the 
woodwork is finished in one 
colour this binds the whole 
well together, but it is ad- 
visable to fill the panels in 
soft tones of colour or they 
produce a restless and 
patchy effect. Of course 
there are many instances, 
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both in large and small rooms 


(but especially in large ones), where 


the decorative effect of wall-paper 
may be excellent, and there is no 
lack of much delightful material 
on the market to-day. But there 
are doubtless a good many interiors 
spoilt by the attempt to produce 
a decorative result from wall decora- 


tion which is so broken up by con- 
structional features, and_by furniture 
and pictures, as to destroy all quality 
of repose. It is quite obvious that 
if a decorative wall material can only 
be used on two sides of a room, and 
perhaps a portion of~ another, its 
value as a binding decoration is 
nil. Every apartment should have 
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some good basis of colour 
yr constructive decoration 
as a binding quality which 
will produce a breadth of 
ffect to the whole, and 
t is therefore desirable to 
treat the walls in such a 
way that there may be 
plenty of repetitive colour 
ind material to answer that 
purpose. When fireplaces, 
mantels, doors, window 
ramings, and wall battens 
ire finished in a_ similar 
way there is some chance 
of such a result, and the 
boudoir at “ Highlands”’ is 
. good example of this 
breadth of effect; as the 
repetition of the green in 
the carpet, the wall panels, 
and the fireplace tiling em- 
phasises the white finish of 
ll the rest—ceiling, frieze, 
doors, and framing of wall THE VESTIBULE AND PORCH FROM HALL. 
panels. Many interiors 


al 
' 


which might otherwise be 
excellent are spoilt by the 
effort to decorate walls 
which offer only intermit- 
tent and awkward spaces 
for the purpose. 

It is to be feared that the 
average person does not real- 
ise the importance of the 
quiet breadth of background 
which is necessary to pro- 
duce an effective picture 
of an interior. Decoratively 
it might be preferable to 
whitewash everything over 
rather than to have only 
here and there a few spaces 
of decoration appearing on 
the walls! The ideal way 
is probably to finish all our 
rooms in wood. We might 
except the ceiling, for I 
heard of a charming house 
the other day saved from 
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destruction by fire through a fine 
plaster ceiling in the dining-room, 
where the fire originated. But few 
folk can have interiors of their houses 
finished in wood. We might havean 
oak dining-room, a cedar drawing- 
room, a bay-wood library, a green 
wood bedroom, and when they were 





features, such as fireplaces, doors and 
windows do not form distractions 
from the general effect. Thus a 
light tone of red on canvas or paper 
panels with a darker red paint which 
would include the framing of the 
panels, the doors, windows, fireplaces 
and mantels, would produce a bind- 
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once panelled, would 


there they 
be for all time with no more trouble, 


at intervals, of ‘redecoration. But 
at first this is costly, even if it pays 
in the end. 

The alternative to obtain breadth 
of effect is to get it by colour 
so repeated that our constructive 


ing quality of effect of real value. 
This by no means excludes the use of 
beautiful wall papers, but it suggests 
a more careful and trained skill in 
the use of them. Many very beau- 
tiful papers which we find hung on 
the walls of rooms only form inci- 
dental features of quality, without 
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contributing any real value to the 
comprehensive. decorativeness of the 
apartments. As the Decotex canvas, 
in soft tones of colour, is used 
throughout on the walls of the enter- 
taining rooms at ‘‘ Highlands” we are 
sensible of a simplicity and breadth of 
effect which is very satisfactory. Itis, 
however, obvidus, from my sketch of 
the billiard-room, 
that the decora- 
tion of walls in 
panels or whole 
surfaces in any 
strong colour pre- 
sents a difficult 
problem where 
two sides of the 
room are taken 
up with ingle 
nook and win- 
dows, where no 
wall decoration 
can appear. The 


whole subject of 


house decoration 
bristles with diffi- 
culties in the pur- 
suit of real ex- 
cellence which no 
supply of beauti- 
ful materials can 
of itself solve. 
The architect can 
do much in the 
first instance to 
direct in the 
right way, but 
as houses are 
periodically -. re- 
decorated there 
inevitably comes a time when the 
whole aspect of a house interior 
is governed either by the decorative 
firm employed, or by the taste (or 
absence of it!) of thé owner.- As 
people have not, as a rule, enough 
wisdom to pay a small fee for sound 
advice as to interior decoration, 


the only hope for better things gener-. 
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ally is the improvement of the 
standard of taste amongst house 
owners and the tradesmen they em- 
ploy. As every home, however small 
and simple, may be decorated with 
good taste the field for improvement 
is immense. Even if we had a 
tradition that all simple homes should 
show patent woodwork and white- 

washed ‘walls, we 
should have ac- 
complished some- 
thing! 

The merit of a 
house like 
“ Highlands” is 
that it aims to 
fulfil the mission 
of a home in a 
sensible, comfort- 
able and _ unos- 
tentatious way. 
It has the open 
fireplaces dear to 
English hearts, 
and all rooms, 
except the bil- 
liard-room, have 
the ‘‘ Rational” 
grate, but the 
entertaining 
rooms, hall and 
bedrooms are also 
fitted with hot- 
water coils, so 
that a regular 
distribution of 
heat may be kept 
up. The appre- 
ciation of radia- 
tors as the reli- 


7 


‘able system of heating is very widely 


adopted now in English houses of the 
better class, and it seems to be in- 
creasingly recognised that this is the 
only way to maintain any sort of 
even distribution of warmth. Some 
of the radiators are produced in much 
better designs now, and the architect 
can generally arrange that they may 
P2 
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be enclosed and fitted so as to form 
no awkward obtrusion in the rooms. 
As to architectural effects, the archi- 
tect, Mr. Harold Trimnell, has been 
content to obtain them by a simple 
working out of the requirements in an 
eminently English manner—without 
any striving for other results than 
these requirements would produce in 
a natural way. From the points of 


some of my sketches he has been 
successful beyond the average, and 
especially so in the long western 
front which commands most extensive 
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and lovely views from its fine plateau 
on the North Downs at Woldingham. 

When the grounds have returned pro- 
per toll forall the labour and thought 
bestowed upon them, and the liberal 
use of Barr and Sons’ bulbs and seeds, 
it will be hard to find a home with a 
pleasanter setting. The formal lawn 
and paths lead down to a charming old 
hedge-row walk on the one side, and a 
well laid out kitchen garden on the 
other, through which a long pergola 
leads from the tennis lawn on the 
western side of the house. 
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beggar 
in the 

middle of a small wood. 

Her hair was black and 
waving, and fell to her knees.; she wore 
a bright green tunic, and her feet were 
bare. When she laughed the wind 
laughed too, and all the green boughs 
shook with laughter, and the birds 
sang. Her heart was-so light and 
her eye was so clear that not even 
* the cold gales of winter could tame 
her spirit. 

Three kings came wooing the beggar 
maid. One was King Augard, who 
was an exemplary king, but never 
smiled. The second was Branwayn, 
King of the Seven Lakes; he was 
a poet as well, and sang wonderful 
songs describing his different moods. 
His subjects lived most uncomfortably. 
The third was Lugurd, king of no 
country at all. He knew he had a 
beautiful kingdom somewhere. Every 
morning he said: “To-day, I will 
start to look for it,” but he was very 


HERE was once a 
maiden who lived 


: Beggar- Maid 
The ‘ Shree Kings me 
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By LADY MARGARET SACKVILLE 


Llustrated by Berta Ruck 


lazy. He hoped it was getting on 
fairly well without him, and, in the 
meanwhile, lived happily like a cricket, 
making songs, laughing, and falling 
in love. 

So these three kings came wooing 
the beggar maid. Each set out sepa- 
rately one bright Spring morning 
without telling the others. They 


arrived all at the same moment by 


different pathways, and found the 
beggar maid sitting in the middle of 
a green glade with a flowering black- 
thorn bush behind her. In one hand 
she held a hunk of barley bread, and 
on the other was perched a -thrush, 
which pecked at the bread from time 
to time. They were teaching each 
other songs. When she saw the three 
Kings she looked up and laughed, and 
the thrush twittered nervously. 

The three Kings were great friends, 
but Augard and Branwayn were much 
worried by the thought that they 
would have to make war on each other 
one day merely because their king- 
doms touched; it seemed the right 
thing for kings to do, and they often 
discussed this unpleasant necessity 
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between themselves. Lugurd would 
willingly have made war on them 
both for the sake of cheering them 
up, but he had not the means, so he 
laughed at them instead. They were 
all quite determined to marry the 
beggar maid. 

““Now who are ye?” she cried 
cheerily, when the three Kings stood 
before her. 

“We be three Kings,” they an- 
swered, “‘who have come to woo 
you, for we love you dearly and you 
must marry one of us.” 

“Ho, ho!” cried the beggar maid. 
“IT am daughter to Melinotte, the 
gipsy, and Pan, the wood-god, and no 
one says ‘must ’ to me. But I am 
tired of having nobody to rule over, 
and if I am Queen, all the beggars in 
the world shali make holiday and 
drink red wine. Perhaps I may wed 
with one of you. Let each tell me 
of his kingdom.” 

King Augard stood forward : 

““T am King over three countries,” 
he said. “In one is the red gold 
found ; in the second, precious stones, 
and coal in the third. There is no 
disorder anywhere. Every man does 
his special work, and no one com- 
plains. Each day goes smoothly as 
the day before. I keep the accounts 
of all the kingdoms myself, and I 
know the name of every ship which 
sails in or out of my ports.” 

.The beggar maid shook her head. 

“* T have learnt some fine songs from 
the wind,” she said, “‘and I love 
dancing. If I sang one of those 
songs all your subjects would rebel, 
and you would lose your account- 
beoks ; and if I did not sing I should 
die. So I will not marry: you.” 

King Augard snapped his teeth 
with rage, and bit the tip of his 
tongue sharply, which made matters 
worse. 

“Mine is a delightful kingdom,” 
said Branwayn, “for it is ruled 
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entirely by my moods. I have the 
power of altering the-seasons with a 
song. When I am glad I can make 
the roses blossom and the harvests 
ripen and the cream thicken, and 
everyone is in a good temper. But 
when I am put out, then I call the 
cold winds up from the sea, and the 
birds moult, and the pine-apples 
become turnips, and the fires won’t 
burn, and the baker’s wife loses her 
thimble. I can do all this because I 
am a great poet. How pleased you 
must be that I have asked you to 
marry me; your life will be very 
interesting.” 

“Thank you,” said the beggar 
maid, “but I’m afraid we might 
quarrel, then I should certainly box 
your ears, and that would be very 
disrespectful; besides, I know you 
would turn me into a cabbage, so we'll 
say no more about it.” 

King Branwayn turned white, and 
his long curly hair hung quite straight, 
but he had no power outside his own 
kingdom. 

“I am very like a grasshopper,” 
said King Lugurd, “for I like cheer- 
fulness and Summer, and moving 
from place to place. I have a lovely 
kingdom, too, if only I knew where it 
was. Every day I mean to set out 
to look for it, but it is such a bother 
hunting about for a thing that, after 
all, you may never find. Still, if you 
would care for it, I will start at once. 
I have no doubt it is tucked away 
somewhere quite close, if one only 
knew. I suppose you would not like 
to come and search for it with me ? ” 

The beggar maid clapped her hands. 

“Of course,” she said, “I will 
marry you. There is nothing I should 
enjoy so much as to be Queen of an 
unknown kingdom. What fun we 
will have! It is rather dull laughing 
alone. We will set out and find it 
immediately, and when it is found we 
will be the merriest King and Queen 
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THE BEGGAR MAID AND THE THREE KINGS 


in all the world.” And she caught 
hold of Lugurd’s hands, and they 
both danced round and round whilst 
the thrushes sang in the blackthorn 
bush. 

“Hurrah!” cried King Lugurd. 
‘‘ We will have adventures all day and 
all night, and I do not think starting 
out the least bit of trouble now.” 

“* Yes,” said King Branwayn, “ but 
[ am coming, too ; 
then, when you 
have found your 
kingdom I shall 
take it from you 
by force, and 
marry the beggar 
maid.” He was 
stillin a wretched- 
ly bad temper. 

“ But if you do 
that,” said King 
Augard _ sharply, 
“‘T shall take the 
kingdom in turn 
from you. My 
min‘d is quite 
made up; I have 
no intention § of 
staying behind, I 
assure you.” He 
spoke very stiffly. 

“The more the 
merrier!” cried 
Lugurd and the 
beggar maid. 

So off they 
started. They left 
the little wood and 
were soon on the 
long high road. : The beggar maid and 
King Lugurd walked in front; the 
other two followed crossly behind. 
They felt they had been badly used, 
and that it would be undignified to 
talk to the others, so they discussed 
affairs of State together until their 
hair turned grey from boredom. This 
alarmed them so much that they put 
away their pride for fear anything 
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worse should happen, and joined 
Eugurd and the beggar maid, who were 
growing more and more amusing 
every minute. So, by degrees, they 
became quite affable, and, at last, 
never thought of their dignity more 
than seven times during the day, 
though they were never entirely cured 
of this painful habit. 

So they all lived merrily enough in 
this way for 
several years. They 
had no money in 
their purses, but 
neither begged, 
borrowed, nor 
stole. The people 
in all the towns 

» throughwhich 

wthey passed were 

De always delighted 

foe to give them food, 

yy because the beggar 

Sey Maid was so beau- 

 tiful and Lugurd 

~so merry, and the 

. other two were, 

after all, Kings, 

and fairly civil on 

the whole, so they _ 

were never at-«a 

loss for beef, beer, 

cream, or whatever 

else they felt in- 
clined for. 

Still, there was 
nowhere any sign 
of King Lugurd’s 
kingdom.; that was 
the worst of it ; and 

by degrees they grew rather tired and 
discouraged. Among other things,they 
lost King Augard. For once wander- 
ing away from the others, he came 
upon an enchanted garden where a 
Princess danced all day. She was al- 
ways inventing wonderful new dances, 
and King Augard was so fascinated 
that he remained behind to watch her, 
and there he has been ever since. 
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As to King Branwayn, he grew old 
and weary and haggard and querulous, 
for he had not the lightheartedness of 
the others to keep him always young, 
so one day he got into a ship and 
sailed back to his kingdom. His 
subjects, who had had a nice long rest, 
were quite sorry to see him back 
again, but they greeted him nicely 
and respectfully, and allowed him 
to rule over them till his first fit 
of bad temper, when they quietly 
beheaded him. Poet-kings are rarely 
a success ; however, that’s no concern 
of ours, whatever else may be! 

Lugurd and the beggar maid never 
grew.a day older, for they were much 
too lazy, but their toes became rather 
sore: from over much wandering. 
One morning, after they had explored 
the whole world for the third time and 
were feeling the least bit discouraged, 
they suddenly found themselves back 
again at the entrance of the wood. 
It was early Spring, and there were 
no leaves on the trees. ‘They were so 
disappointed and vexed at this that 
they instantly determined to give up 
the search and to live quietly in the 
wood for ever and ever, and they 
would have carried out this deplorable 
plan if an exciting thing had not 
happened just in time to prevent it. 
For as they entered the wood all the 
trees broke out into leaf, and birds 


' sang, and anemones and primroses 
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sprang up, and all the dead leaves 
whirled themselves away. It seemed 
as though they and Spring had 
arrived together. For a moment they 
stood silent with wonder, then the 
beggar maid jumped high in the air 


several times and clapped her hands. 


*“Why,” she exclaimed, “ Lugurd, 
this is your kingdom; we have found 
it at last. How very odd!” And 
she seized his hands, and they danced 
round and round together just as they 
did when he asked her to marry him. 

It was quite true. Lugurd was 
King of the greenwood, and more 
besides. Now, wherever he went the 
trees would blossom or bear fruit, and 
the flowers spring up, and there was 
never any Winter at all. He has not 
found the limits of his Kingdom yet ; 
the birds and beasts and fauns and 
satyrs and elves and wood-nymphs 
are his subjects, and teach him their 
language and all manner of tricks, and 
he and the beggar-maid are the 
merriest King and Queen that have 
ever been or will be. It is rather 
aggravating to think that they need 
not have wandered so far after all, 
and that Lugurd’s Kingdom was at 
his elbow all the time. Still, if they 
had remained where they were, they 
might never have found it. One 
never knows—things are so unex- 


pectedly arranged in this amusing 


world. 
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plough to the 
little inter- 
time in which to 
prepare for the handling of his 
new implement. The intention had 
been that young Steevens should 
stick to the plough, for his father and 
mother were getting old, and the 
two elder brothers had already gone to 
the wars, expecting to be home in 
hree months, and now two years 
id passed without their return ; 
ne of them, indeed, it was guessed, 
would never come back, . although 
his name was not in the list of the 
ead, but in the apprehensive roll- 
call of the missing. 

Much as the farm needed Jimmy, his 
untry appeared to need him more, 
and it called out his name blindfold, 
by means of the draft. There being 
no money in the Steevens family to 


fromthe 
bayonet 
vening 


Y sco Jimmy Steevens went 


with 


buy a substitute, Jimmy let go the 
handle of the plough and shouldered 
a gun. There was little time to 
waste in the camp of instructien, 
for the country was loudly calling 
for more men, and a farmer’s boy 
can stop a bullet as well as the most 
expert soldier, even though he may 
not direct it with much accuracy. 
So, with the farm-yard cries scarcely 
out of his ears, Jimmy found himself 
in the rough and ready turmoil of 
the camp, flung unprepared into 
soldiering ; splendid material to make 
a watrior of in time, through the hard, 
unsympathetic handling of that great 
machine, the army. If but the bullet 
that was searching for him failed to 
find him for some months, what with 
marching, counter-marching, and 
sleeping in a blanket, Jimmy would 
be as good a soldier as the rest of 
them, ready to kill or be killed. 
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Hard as farm work may be, it is 
at least regular, and in the quiet of 
the country a man gets a good night’s 
sleep. Jimmy found that the only 
regular thing about soldiering was 
its irregularity. He had been up two 
days and a night on the cars, he 
had marched, not knowing where he 
was going, counter-marched, halted, 
slept when he could, bugled up again, 
as it seemed, almost before he had 
lain down, and of all things on earth 
that Jimmy most wanted, was one 
uninterrupted good night’s sleep; 
but grim fate, who was waiting for 
him, decreed that Jimmy should 
be sent out from midnight till four 
o’clock as a sentry, where, most 
important of all things he was not to 
do, he must not fall asleep. The 
captain had the unfortunate idea 
that young fellows fresh from the 
farm, or from the workshop, made 
better sentinels than the old stagers, 
who were up to the tricks of the 
trade. 

It was ten minutes to twelve when 
Jimmy was awakened by. a rough 
shake from a rough hand grasping 
his shoulder. He was drunken with 
sleep, and would have- given any- 
thing for another hour of it, but he 
was marched through the camp, 
and then across a narrow field to the 
edge of a plantation; here he re- 
lieved a man whom he could not see 
in the darkness, and who had been 
standing under a tree. 

Jimmy’s instructiens were that he 
was not to march up and down or 
to move from the foot of the tree; 
he was not to fire his gun unless 
directly attacked, but if he heard 
anyone approach he must make for 
the camp as silently as he could and 
give warning. If he was suddenly 
surrounded he was to fire his gun, 
but it was impressed upon him that 
the great point was to keep the 
enemy in ignorance of the fact that 


he was there; therefore he must 
not walk, nor move, but stand with 
his back against the tree and keep 
his ears wide open. 

The relieved man of the guard 
walked noiselessly away, and Jimmy 
was left alone in the deep darkness 
caused by the over-shadowing tree. 
He was at the edge of a wood, and 
if the enemy came, it would be through 
that bit of forest. 

The night was very clear, very 
silent, and very dark. The clearness 
of the air was shown by the brilliant 
twinkling of the stars. Jimmy pulled 
out his open-faced silver watch, and 
found that by holding it at a certain 
angle the light from one clear star 
would just enable him dimly to 
discern the time, although he had 
to look sharply to see the position of 
the large hand on the broad smooth 
face of the watch. 

“Five minutes after twelve,” said 
Jimmy to himself, repeating the 
words over and over, but somehow 
they seemed to convey little meaning 
to his partially stupefied brain. “ Five 
minutes after twelve,” he reiterated, 
and he closed his tired eyes for a 
second until he could comprehend 
what he was saying to himself; 
when he opened them and stared 
again at his watch he was startled 
nearly out of his wits. At first he 
thought the minute-hand had dropped 
ten minutes. It was now a quarter 
after twelve. In that seeming second, 
he had been asleep for ten minutes, 
standing with the watch in his hand. 
It frightened him to think that this 
was possible ; he imagined that under 
such circumstances a man would have 
fallen. If, with his back against the 
tree, he could sleep as comfortably 
as lying in his own bed at the farm, 
what might not happen before his 
long four hours’ watch was over! 
If he could only pace up and down, 
he might keep himself awake, but 
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to stand there like a statue, the very 
thought made him shudder. The 
safety of an army probably depended 
upon his vigilance. He must keep 
awake at all hazards, for the army’s 
sake, if not for his own. He knew 
that the penalty of sleep was death. 
“TI must keep awake, I must keep 
awake,” he kept repeating to him- 
self, then he was astonished to hear 
his father say, “Come, Jimmy, it 
is time to get up ; 
this will never 
do, you know.” 
He saw the 
kindly face of 
the old man be- 
fore him. 

“It isn’t day- 
light yet, father,” 
he said, and as 
he spoke he saw 
above him the 
clear star-lit sky, 
and he gasped, 
“T have been 
asleep again.” 

With trembl- 
ing hands he 
took out the 
silver watch. 
Actually the 
bright star 
seemed to have 
shifted in the 
sky. He rubbed 
his eyes two or 
three times be- 
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awake; all at once he missed it, 
and it fell clattering among the dead 
leaves at the foot of the tree. He 
picked it up quickly and stood, at 
once all alert, at the foot of the tree 
to listen. Nothing but the deepest 
stillness surrounded him. He leaned 
the gun against the tree and moved 
his arms up and down. He blinked 
at the stars, and the movement of 
his arms seemed to become more and 
more mechani- 
cal until at lasta 
wagon half-laden 
with new-made 
hay drove up be- 
side him and he 
saw his father on 
the load driving 
the horses. 

“Come, Jim- 
my,” he said, 
“this is the last 
load, and it looks 
like rain.” 

“I don’t see, 
father, how Iam 
to stand sentry 
and load hay at 
the same time,’’ 
replied Jimmy. 

said 

old man, 
“it’s quite easy. 
You may as well 
be doing that 
as moving your 
arms up and 





fore he could per- 
suade himself 
that the watch 
tricks with him. It was seven 
minutes to one o’clock. “I have 
been asleep for nearly three quarters 
f an hour,” he said, with horror, 
as he placed the watch in his vest 
pocket again. He picked up his 
gun with a bayonet on the end of it, 
ind swung it backwards and forwards 
from hand to hand to keep himself 


was not playing 


“A BETTER SENTINEL THAN THE OLD STAGERS, WHO WERE 
UP TO THE TRICKS OF THE TRADE.” 


down.” 
Jimmy saw 
there was truth in this, and notic- 
ing the hay - cocks beside him, 
he took a pitch-fork in his hand 
and dug it deep into the sweet- 
smelling hay. The pitch-fork sank 
down through the hay and struck 
something ; then wagon and hay-cock 
both disappeared, and Jimmy found 
himself trying to extricate thepoint 
of his bayonet from one of the gnarled 
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roots of the tree. He was in despair. 

‘* | may as well lie down and be shot 
for it,” he said, dismally. “I can’t 
* keep awake if I am to stand still.” 

He looked again at his watch. It 
was twenty minutes past one. He 
had some thought of saving himself 
by rushing into camp and crying that 
he heard someone coming through 
the wood, but he knew that would 
be treachery to comrades, all of 
whom were doubtless sound asleep. 
So he set his ingenuity to work to 
keep himself awake. He needed .a 
sharp lesson, he told himself, and so 
he prepared one. 


Searching his pockets, he found a . 


piece of string. He made a loop 
with it, which he put round his wrist, 
then, over the lower branch of a tree 
he wrapped the unlooped end of the 
string three or four times, so that if 
the weight of his arm came upon the 
loop the cord would untwine from 
the branch and his hand would come 
down. He leaned his gun against 
the tree, with the bayonet point up- 
wards, and his open palm hovering 
a few inches above the sharp needle 
of the bayonet. 

“T shall stand this way till four 
o’clock,” he said, “and if I fall 
asleep my hand will drop upon the 
bayonet point.” 

Again he looked at his watch, and 
saw it was half-past one. Two hours 
and a half still to stand guard. As 
he stared into the night, he suddenly 
saw an officer and a soldier before 
him. The officer had spoken in a 
low, threatening voice, but the import 
of the words was completely missed 
by Jimmy’s dazed mind. 

“What did you say, sir?” asked 
Jimmy. 

“You were asleep at your post,” 
said the man. 

““T swear I was not,” cried Jimmy, 
and then he wondered why his hand 
had not dropped on the bayonet 
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point. He felt for the gun; it was 
not there. 

“You need not search for your 
weapon,”’ said the officer. I have 
it. You were asleep at your post. 
Here, Johnson,”, he added, in a low 
voice, ‘“‘take this fellow’s place. Come, 
sir, you are my prisoner.” 

Jimmy hadn’t a word to say, but 
followed the’ man into the camp. 
They passed between the silent tents, 
seeing sentinels standing here and 
there like statves. At last, near the 
centre of the encampment, they came 
to a larger tent, which showed that 
a light was burning within. The 
sergeant, or whoever he was (Jimmy 
had been too recent a recruit to 
know the distinctions of the army), 
raised a flap of the tent and entered. 
An officer, with stern and haggard 
face, looked up from a rough table 
whereon he was writing. The ser- 
geant said to him :— . 

“Caught asleep at his post, sir.” 

** Ah,” said the officer, with a deep 
frown on his face, and drawing a 
long breath. 

“TI took his gun away from him 
and had to speak twice to him before 
he awoke.” 

** Ah, replied the officer, then, to 
Jimmy, “‘What have you to say, 
sir ?” 

“I suppose it’s true,” admitted 

“T did my best to keep 


“The usual excuse,” replied the 
officer, turning to his writing again. 
“Place him under guard till day- 
break. Then have out a file of twelve 
men and shoot him.” 

“Good heavens!” cried Jimmy, 
“you surely don’t murder a man who 
has come to fight for you in that off- 
hand way, without even hearing what 
he has to say for himself ? ” 

“TI have heard you,” rejoined the 
officer quietly. ‘Take him away, 
sergeant.” 
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The sergeant grasped young 
Steevens roughly by the arm and led 
_ him out of the tent. 

“This isn’t right, you know,” 
protested Jimmy. ‘I must be tried 
by a jury or something.” 

““Oh, don’t trouble about that, 
sonny,” replied the sergeant. ‘‘ What 
the general says is usually right ; 
if there is anything wrong about it 
there will be an inquiry later, but 
that won’t help you much. See, it 
is beginning to get light in the east 
ready.” 

“What time was it when you 
found me ?” asked Jimmy in despair. 

““We found you at four o’clock, 
when we came to change guard.” 

Then Jimmy saw that further 
protest was useless. He had slept 
two hours and a half. 

** Oh, if I had only another chance,” 
he groaned. “I don’t feel much like 
sleep now. Do you think the general 
would give me another chance ?” 

The sergeant shook his head un- 
sympathetically. 

“Too much depends on it,” he 
said. “The general has wanted to 
make an example for some time, 
short and sharp, and you’re the man 
to furnish the example.” 

The sergeant turned Jimmy over 
to two armed men. 

“Guard this youngster,” he said. 
‘He’s to be shot at daybreak, and 
it’s getting near that time now.. I'll 
go and rout out a squad. Don’t 
waste any time lamenting, young- 
ster,” this to Jimmy. “If you have 
any prayers, now’s your time.” 

“It’s all irregular,” cried Jimmy 
to the sentries on each side of him. 
‘A man’s life can’t be taken away 
it the simple word of another man.” 

But the sentries’ business was not 
to answer, so they stood, two grim 
voiceless automata, one on either 
side of him. All the time there was 
running in Jimmy’s mind a horrible 


sense of the irregularity of it all. If 
the country, if the newspapers knew 
of this there would be a fuss made, 
but he felt that when the fuss came 
it would be too late to help him. 
The steady tramp of a number of 
men broke into his reverie. The 
grey of the coming day was spreading 
over the east. 

“Right about! March!” said the 
sergeant, and Jimmy mechanically 
marched as he was told. 

They stood him up with his back 
against a tree, the twelve men drawn 
in line before him, and appallingly 
near. 

“I won’t have my eyes bandaged,” 
said Jimmy. “I want to see them 
fire.” : 

“Very well,” replied the sergeant, 
putting the handkerchief in his pocket 
nonchalantly, as if it were a point 
not worth discussing. 

Jimmy felt as if he would choke. 
His heart was beating with tre- 
mendous rapidity, and his breath 
came in thick gasps. There was a 
short, sharp command from the 
sergeant, and the twelve rifles were 
levelled at his breast. He heard the 
word “Fire,” and then the ringing 
of a dozen shots, and it struck him 
as curious that they did not go off 
simultaneously, but with a percep- 
tible interval between, as if some had 
hesitated to pull the trigger. Then 
the amazing fact struck him that 
all the bullets had gone through the 
palm of his hand, which was the more 
astonishing- because he had kept his 
hands behind him. He found him- 
self looking curiously at the palm of 
his hand, and feeling the warm blood 
trickle over it. 

The flash of the twelve rifles had 
at once wiped out the daylight, and 
Jimmy stood under the tree with the 
glittering stars once more over his 
head. The twelve men and the ser- 
geant had vanished, but the sharp 
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pain was still in his hand, and the 
warm blood was trickling from the 
wound. 

“Heavens!” said Jimmy to him- 
self, ‘that was a dream, too, but what 
a horrible one. My hand has come 
down on the bayonet point-after all. 
I wonder how long I’ve been asleep 
this time. It was half-past one when 


I last looked at my watch.” 
Jimmy pulled out the big silver 
timepiece once more, and turned it 
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towards the glittering star. It still 
seemed to be half-past one, but as he 
looked closer he saw that the minute. 
hand had moved just perceptibly 
beyond the half-past point. “‘ Good 
heavens !” gasped Jimmy in amaze- 
ment. ‘“‘Have I dreamt all that 
ghastly stuff in thirty seconds? But, 
hang it, I knew the general’s pro- 
ceedings weren’t regular.” 

The pain in Jimmy’s palm kept him 
awake till four o’clock and release came. 


THE SCALES OF LIFE 


By FRED BUCKLEY 


A dreamer was he always from a boy, 

Who_ knew that life had many troubled hours, 
And many full of glad and cloudless joy, 

As sunshine intermingles with the showers. 


He seemed to see man suffer undeserved, 
And often be afflicted without cause, 
As though for happy moments was reserved 


A heavy toll, to bring them to a pause. 


And so he pictured life as human Scales, 
Whose balance moves about from day to day, 

And though it falls when hope or pleasure fails, 
It rises high when sorrows pass away. 
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“* HE CAN HAVE ANYTHING HE ASKS."” 
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THE IDOL OF SAN JUAN COUNTY 


By CLYDE ALISON MANN 


HE station platform oozed its 
T pitch in the blaze of the sun, 
and far down the line, gleam- 

ing between the ripe wheat 

fields, the atmosphere danced the 
eerie dance of heat at harvest-time. 
The special train of the president 
of the road grew from a fluttering 
speck in the distance to a distinct 
reality, and suddenly was enveloped 
with steam from its whistle; a 
moment later we heard the screech of 


the station signal. The brakes 
wheezed, the train stopped, and half 
a dozen officials of the road stepped 
#0 the hot platform, coatless and 
wearing big panamas. 

“ That’s him,” said Judge Farson, 
of the bench of San Juan county, as 
he left his.perch on a beer case and 
went forward to greet the biggest, 
broadest, straightest man of the 
party. 


All President 


impressions — of 
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Hunting, his size, his breadth, his erect 
carriage, were lost in the one eclipsing 
impression of indomitable will. His 
chin was symmetrical, but so big and 
pronounced that it was like the 
rounded end of a machinist’s hammer. 
His size and composure heightened 
the effect of his remarkable chin; so 
did his smile when he seized Judge 
Farson’s hand with an offhand 
“* Howdy, Farson.” 

“‘ Hello, President Jim,” responded 
the judge, mixing respect with fami- 
liarity. “I’m a committee on behalf 
of this village of Starfish, to supplicate 
the head of the great K. T. T. railroad 
to replace this overgrown box car 
with a station—a real station.” 

“Where’s the rest of the com- 
mittee ? ” 

“Tm 
mittee. 
Jim?” 

“You always have been the whole 
thing in San Juan County, haven’t 
you? I suppose yousaren’t lookin’ 
for a terra-cotta building with granite 
pillars? I’ll send down somelumber.” 

President Huntimg grinned, spoke 
to his secretary, and took a turn about 
the platform with the judge. 

The stop was brief, and the train 
disappeared over a distant rise in the 
Kansas prairie that had the smooth 
dips and swells of a lazy summer sea. 


the rest. I’m the com- 
What about the petitions, 


“That’s him; that’s Jim Hunt- 
ing,” repeated Judge Farson when he 
resumed his seat in the shade. Medi- 
tatively he whistled, while I drummed 
my heels as we sat silent where the 
breeze from the south brought the 
bouquet of fifty leagues of ripe grain. 
I said nothing, for the only way to 
draw the Judge was to ignore the 
possibility of a story. 

““He used to be a farmer up here 
near Saffron,” finally observed the 
jurist of San Juan. Saffron is eight 
miles north. 


- 


-in rotation. 
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“Did, eh ?”~I answered_ indiffe- 
rently. 

“ Did ? Guess ye don’t. know much 
about Jim Hunting! Yes, his farm 
joined mine. Did ye notice that chin 
of his ?” 

“Chin ?” 

* Yes, chin. There’s no mistakes 
about that chin! How d’ye suppose 
Jim Hunting got where he is now ? 
They don’t go skirmishin’ ‘round 
the fields lookin’ for railroad _presi- 
dents.” 

I admitted that it was odd. 

“Odd!” The Judge glared at me. 
It only takes an uncommon amount 
of indifference to get Farson really 

oing. 

“Well, that.chin ought to tell ye 
how Hunting got to ridin’ special on 
the K. T. T. 

“ Back in ’78, Jim got to buyin’ a 
little grain as well as raisin’ it in this 
county. There was a big crop that 
year. Jim bought consid’ble, an’ lhe 


_told Sim Stillwell, as was agent then, 


to get five cars for him the Monday 
next. When Monday came the cars 
didn’t. There were five cars shunted 
in on the track of the Neoba line 
grain elevator, though, and Jim, he 
knew it wasn’t square. The elevator 
men had strong-armed the railroad 
company, and _Jim’s cars didn’t come, 
an’ didn’t come! Hunting didn’t say 
boo, but his jaw was set. He waited 
another week, and meanwhile wheat 
dropped. Hunting cussed Sim, and 
told*himr shippers ought to hev cars’ 
But the line elevator 
got ten cars more and Jim not one. 
“Jim came to me-then and he 


says, ‘ Jedge, I want’ to go-to the 


legislature. I’m goin’ to right the 
wrongs of the suff’rin’ grain shippers 
of this glorious commonwealth,’ he 
says. 

“So .we just nat’rally elected Jim. 
This thing ‘o’ rightin’ wrongs has 
always been a trump card for-inspiriu’ 
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candidates. The boys all wanted to 
see what Jim was goin’ to do. 

‘““Do ? Well, Jim went at it strong 
from the first day! He was there for 
one purpose, and that purpose was 
to prevent the line elevator men 
getting fifteen cars while Jim Hunting 
walked round in the distressin’ sun 
two weeks and didn’t get one. He 
was for.a square deal. The second 
week of the session Hunting’s Bill 
come up. He made a speech, the 
shortest one on record, that did the 
business. ‘ Boys,’ he says, with all 
his feelings joltin’ in his voice, ‘ vote 
right on this here Bill.’ 

“When that rotation law was 
safely lodged on the Statute Books by 
Ike, the humpbacked clerk, Jim went 
home. 

** * Sim,’ he says to the agent, ‘ nex’ 
time I order K. T. T. vehicles, don’ 
give all of ’em to the line men; let 
me hev’ one, sometimes, for looks. 


I want ten right now, an’ I cal’clate 
not to stand ’round and see all the 
empties in two weeks spotted fur the 


Neoba people. If they are, there'll 
be a difficulty fur the operatin’ trains 
of the K. T. T. thro’ Starfish. Laws 
are differunt now.’ 

“Sim, the agent, wired in these 
remarks, but he could not wire a 
picture of that Hunting chin. He 
was puzzled by Jim’s remarks. He 
knew the Hunting Bill made it: un- 
healthy financially for railroads_ to 
hand the independent shipper the 
lopsided packages that Jim had been 
gettin’, but he was too busy doing 
two men’s work to know how or why. 

“‘ Nex’ day Jim was at the station 
when ‘Sixty-three’ came in. Six 
empties were spotted for the elevator. 
Jim he climbed on his cayuse and give 
said cayuse a little active exercise 
down to my farm. I was in the 
wheat when he shouted to me to 
come over to the road. He swung his 
leg around the pummel of his saddle. 
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** * Jedge,” says he, ‘ kin ye pry yer 
intellectools loose from husbandry 
and establish a precedent in transpor- 
tation matters under the One hundred 
oneth Kansas ?’ 

“You ought to have seen his chin 
then ! 

“So I took off my agricultooral 
uniform, rode to town with Jim, and 
we brought suit under Jim’s rotation 
law fur damages from the K. T. T. 
railroad comp’ny. That petition to 
the San Juan county court was cer- 
tainly splendid. Then we went fur 
Si Plunkett, ez hed hung out ‘his 
shingle, and he signed the papers as 
attorney. I heard the case in Jake 
Sheppard’s Throat Emporium, 
granted a jedgment, and owin’ to the 
extr’ordinary wrongs the public had 
suffered there wus an execution fur 
Jim Kelly, as wus sheriff of San Juan 
in them tryin’ days, to serve when the 
east passenger whistled fur Starfish 
that afternoon. Jim‘ wus ready to 
serve it ‘anyhow, on anyone, any- 
where,’ he said. 

“Someway, Jim knew that Pre- 
sident Millard was on that Cannon 
Ball train from the settin’ sun, and 
we made formal demand on him fur 
damages—which Millard laughed at. 
Then Jim Kelly handed him a paper 
he didn’t notice much and Hunting 
an’ Kelly went up for’erd and levied 
on that mogul engin’. They levied 
with a log chain an’ locked it to the 
rails. It looked good to us fur the 
$15,000 damages we were yearnin’ fur 
when we got that chain gracefully 
wrapped around the drivers and 
locked! Kelly tol’ Sam Martin, the 
engineer, thet the courts of San Juan 
county hed set the brakes on thet 
there locomotive and not to go tryin’ 
to proceed. We tol’ him Starfish was 
a good place to sojourn till another 
locomotive apparatus arrived. There 
wus a rest’rant and Jake’s place and 
two stores. I wuz overjoyed at the 
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fuss we'd kicked up in half a day’s 
time an’ not a shot fired. All the 
town was at the station, proud of 
their legislator, Hunting. 

‘Jim Hunting was contempiatin’ 
the chained locomotive quite cheerful 
when the conductor and President 
Millard came up, mad as hatters. 

“*What’s all this farce about ?’ 
says Millard, very impolite. 

““* Process of law under the one 
hundred oneth Kansas,’ answered 
jim. ‘I have unfortunately been 
obliged to resort to the courts o’ San 
Juan county, the majesty o’ the law, 
an’ a log chain.’ 

““* Don’t you know the execution 
won’t hold ?’ President Millard threa- 
tened. 

*** Tl bet on the log chain,’ says 
jim. 

*** Don’t you know you're detainin’ 
the United States mails ? ’ 

‘“** Doin’ nothin’ o’ the kin’,’ says 
Jim; ‘the officers 0’ San Juan 
county are executin’ their duty.’ I 
see he was some troubled, though. 
A special stock train rolled into the 
sidin’ and I whispered thet we'd 
better grab thet engine and let the 
mogul and the flabby mail sacks go 
peaceful. 

** * Sheriff,’ says Hunting, ‘ will the 
courts of San Juan county be satisfied 
with the machine that has just 
honoured the people of Starfish by 
pausing in their midst ?’ 

*“* Sure,’ says Kelly, real cheerful, 
an’ he went an’ unchained the mogul. 

“* How did all this rumpus come 
about ?’ says President Millard, some 
mollified. 

*“* * T’ve been trying to tell ye about 
it for two years, but ye never would 
see me, and I couldn’t get satisfaction 
from any of your ten dollar clerks or 
intelligent superintendents. I have 
tried to ship grain but the cars have 
all drifted into the Neoba elevator 
siding. Now it’s the law to provide 
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Kansas grain shippers with cars in 
rotation. All of which is duly set 
forth in the one hundred and oneth 
Kansas, and the interesting document 
in your hand. I want the cars, or 
to be paid for my losses, and I’m 
going to have what I want!’ 

** * What law is that you refer to ?’ 
Millard asked, real nasty and over- 
bearin’. 

** * Hundred and oneth Kansas,’ re- 
peated Jim. 

***Do you mean that fool Hunting 
law ?’ 

“*Suits me,’ put in Jim. ‘ My 
name’s Hunting—James Hunting of 
San Juan county.’ 

“Ye ought to have seen President 
Millard’s face. It was instructive. He 
took a new interest in the six-foot- 
two complainant in the log chain case. 
He looked Jim all over, particularly 
his chin. Then he held out his 
hand. 

“* Mr. Hunting, I’m sorry to meet 
ye, and pleased too,’ he says. ‘We 
need a man about your size an’ 
you ll do me a favour if you'll turn 
that freight engine loose, and come 
into my car. I know we can settle so 
that you'll be satisfied.’ 

* Just what President Millard said 
to Jim Hunting an’ what Jim said to 
President Millard, I don’t know; but 
Jim came out and says : 

** * Jedge, what'll be the expense to 
dismiss the case o’ Hunting versus 
K. T. T. Railroad ?’ and he winked 
his eye at the corner. ‘Can it be 
done less than a thousand dollars ? ’ 

“ * Hardly,’ says I. 

“* He went back an’ pretty soon he 
come out with a hunk o’ the genuyne 
long green. ‘ Jedge,’ he says, ‘ Pre- 
sident Millard wants that case dis- 
missed. Turn the engine loose. 
Here’s the costs and a retainer for 
you to be the attorney in San Juan 
county fur the K. T. T. Railroad.’ 
Jim never forgets his friends. He 
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was doing well, but he looked out for 
me an’ Jim Kelly. 

“I don’t know what Jim Hunting 
and President Millard said to each 
other, but Jim rented his farm, and 
had an office with mayhog’ny desks 
and gold letters on the door. When 


ye wanted a bunch of Kansas politics 
ye knocked on Jim Hunting’s door ; 
also ye knocked there when busted 
an’ ye wanted to git back to Molly 
San Juan county folks, 


and the kids. 
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to the fourth generation, were good 
with Jim Hunting for anything in 
reason.” 

The Judge paused ; from afar in the 
grain-fields came the querulous snar! 
of the binder, the locust hummed 
drowsily in noonday breaths of blis- 
tering breeze. The Judge concluded : 

““An’ Jim Hunting is the idol of 
San Juan county and can have any- 
thing heasks. Folks round here like 
his chin, too!” 


THE WIND TO THE WOOD 


(Old Arabian metre) 


By BRAMMALL SHREWSBURY 


My spirit came to thee in days of old 
With many fears, for love; 
It pleaded with the passion of despair 


With many tears, 


for love. 


Too reckless was my path, too sure, too bold, 


Every falling leaf 


Was for the sun a tear, and branches bare 


But a sign of grief. 


But once again | come to thee in Spring 
With a gentle voice 

To woo thee with a whisper soft and low. 
Bid my heart rejoice! 

Throw not my love aside, nor idle fling 


My desire away. 


Alas! the love you cherish is | know 
For the fire of day. 





BRITISH COMPOSERS—AND OPERA 


By GEORGE CECIL 


URING the Covent Garden 
Summer, Autumn, and Winter 
Seasons, irresponsible patriots 


who have at heart the 


languishing cause of certain hopeless 
British composers clamour for the 
encouragement of native talent. They 
are personally affronted if the Syndi- 
cate neglects honest (but incompe- 

nt) Jones in favour of Verdi, and 


t 

they ceaselessly advance the claims 
of impossible ballad-mongers who 
believe that they are destined to in- 
herit the mantle of Mozart. 

In a recent number of a contem- 
orary, a patriotic writer returns to 
the charge—Mr. Charles Manners 
being the target at which a quiverful 
of darts are fired. According to the 
latest champion, there exist “ many 
British operatic artists of real dis- 
tinction,” and English composers do 
not turn their attention to opera 
because “‘ their chance of obtaining a 
hearing is almost non-existent.” The 
long-suffering Mr. Manners is also 
taken to task for giving his patrons 
‘“ Lohengrin,” “ Tannhauser,”’ and 
“Madama Butterfly” in place of 
‘“ the works of Rubinstein, Tschaikow- 
sky, and Bruneau.” “‘ Many would 
be glad to see once more the operas of 
Goring Thomas,” adds the cocksure 
critic. 

The statement that these Isles are 
rich in singers who are fit to perform 
in Opera could not have been made 
had the rash person who expressed 
the opinion known anything about 
the subject. One frequently comes 
cross a more or less good voice, but 
«a number of Britons who aspire to 
singing dramatic music are not in- 
tended by a discriminating Providence 


to shine in this particular sphere. 
Owing to the faulty manner in which 
enterprising singing-masters teach 
them to produce their voices, they 
cannot be heard through an orchestra, 
and their lack of temperament also 
stands in the way of their giving any 
pleasure to their hearers. Several 
would-be Fausts and Valentines might 
make excellent bath-chair men, but- 
chers, lift-attendants, or leader writers 
in the cheap papers, and various 
lasses who believe they are born to 
sing like Jenny Lind would be 
better employed in turning the handle 
of a sewing-machine. So much for 
the “many British operatic artists 
of real distinction.” Now to deal 
with the alleged neglect of the native 
composer. 

Half a dozen of our leading geniuses 
have been tried and found wanting. 
Ages ago, Sir C. V. Stanford’s “‘ Can- 
terbury Pilgrims” was given two or 
three performances—-none of which 
proved particularly inspiring. “‘ Co- 
lomba ” and “ The Troubadour ” (for 
which the Principal of the Royal 
Academy of Music is responsible) 
appealed only to the misguided music- 
critics of the period—each of whom 
acclaimed the composer’s ill-advised 
attempts. Dr. Cowen, in his younger 
days, was commissioned by Carl Rosa 
to write ‘‘ Pauline,” and his “ Signa ”’ 
and “Harold” were produced by 
the sporting Augustus (Druriolanus) 
Harris at Covent Garden. Unfortu- 
nately for home-made opera, “ Pau- 
line” did not make a lasting impres- 
sion on the Provincial playgoer, and 
“Signa” and “Harold” failed to 
meet with a favourable reception at 
the hands of be-diamonded Duchesses, 
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opulent Israelites, and lovers of music 
who were amongst the habitués of the 
Opera at the time. Half a dozen 
years ago Sir C. V. Stanford was again 
offered the opportunity of distin- 
guishing himself—this time with 
““Much Ado About Nothing.” The 
work was, alas! only too well named, 
and ‘‘ Much Ado About Nothing ” fell 
as flat as any pancake—in spite of a 
cast which included Marie Brema, 
David Bispham, John Coates, Plangon, 
Suzanne Adams (then at her best) 
and Putnam Griswold. Miss Ethel 
Smyth’s “‘ Der Wald” was next sub- 
mitted to the ordeal of criticism—and 
with results which brought little grist 
to the operatic mill. One would have 
thought that by this time the enter- 
prising management was tired of en- 
dangering its reputation. But not a 
bit of it. Mr. Bunning’s “ Princesse 


Osra””’ was “‘ mounted,” and in spite 
of the valiant efforts of Mary Garden, 
Plangon, Maréchal, and Seveilhac, it 


was a dismal disappointment. Even 
Goring Thomas (who is the only 
British composer of note since Purcell) 
did not make good his footing. 
Though “ Esmeralda” (which was 
given with Jean de Reszké, Lassalle, 
Winogradoff and Melba) contains 
music that compares favourably with 
Verdi, Donizetti, Rossini, Puccini— 
and even Mozart—in their most in- 
spired moments, it was shelved. The 
failure of the other operas mentioned 
is scarcely a matter for wonder—or 
regret ; but it is difficult to say why 
““Esmeralda”’ was heard no more 
after its trial performances. When it 
was produced by the Carl Rosa Com- 
pany it found considerable favour, 
and, from all accounts, the work also 
pleased the cognoscenti of Covent 
Garden. Amongst other English 
Operas which of late years have been 
accorded a hearing by the Carl Rosa 
Company are Corder’s “ Nordisa,” 
which was first heard about twenty 
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years ago; Goring Thomas’s “ Na- 
deshda,” in which there occurs the 
beautiful duet ‘‘ Dear Love of Mine;”’ 
a second work founded upon the 
“‘ Lady of Lyons” story, which, for- 
tunately, never got beyond its pre- 
miére at a suburban theatre; Mr. 
Amherst Webber’s “ Fiorella”—an 
ill-starred attempt; and_ several 
others—none of which gained a second 
hearing. One or two Scottish operas 
by Mr. Hamish MacCunn were intro- 
duced to an unsympathetic public, 
and other would-be composers of 
opera have had their chance. 

Mr. Manners has been undeservedly 
chided. The English impresario posi- 
tively exudes enterprise at every 
pore. He has gone out of his way to 
make his répertoire attractive by re- 
viving long-forgotten favourites. Dur- 
ing the past ten years he has 
““mounted” Balfe’s “The Amber 
Witch,” “ The Daughter of the Regi- 
ment ” (in which Zélie de Lussan sang 
so enchantingly), “‘La Favorita,” 
“La Traviata,” “ The Lily of Killar- 
ney” (a horrid apology for opera), 
“Lucia di Lammermoor,” “ The Mar- 
riage of Figaro ” (the masterpiece of 
“comic ”’ operas), ‘“‘ Martha,” ‘* Ma- 
saniello,” and “ The Merry Wives of 
Windsor.” Following the late Carl 
Rosa’s initiative, he has added to his 
list “‘ The Star of the North,” “‘ Robert 
the Devil,” “‘ The Puritan’s Daugh- 
ter,” “‘ Romeo and Juliet,” and “‘ La 
Juive,” while he has given “ Tristan 
and Isolde,’ “The Huguenots,” 
“ Siegfried,’ and “Philémon = et 
Baucis ” all over the country. Pizzi’s 
‘** Rosalba ” was produced during his 
first Covent Garden season ; Mr. Alec 
Maclean’s “ Petruccio” (for which 
the adventurous Mr. Manners paid 
one hundred pounds), and Mr. 
McAlpin’s “ The Cross and the Cres- 
cent” (a two hundred and fifty 
pounds effort) also were staged by 
him, and Mr. Nicholas Gatty’s well- 
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meant “‘ Grey Steel” originally was 
hurled at the hard heads of a Sheffield 
audience. Shortly after “ Much Ado 
About Nothing ” was introduced to 
the habitués of Covent Garden, Mr. 
Manners gave it in the Provinces, and 
in the Spring of last year he tried 
‘“Eugéne Onegin” in almost every 
large town in the Kingdom. Some 
years ago he revived “ La Gioconda ” 
—with Blanche Marchesi—and during 
his recent season at the Lyric he 
offered his patrons “La Bohéme,” 
‘ Madama Butterfly,” “ Aida ” (which 
up till then had not been performed 
in English for twenty-seven years) 
and “‘ The Marriage of Figaro.” Hav- 
ing found that many of the earlier 
works do not attract the public, Mr. 
Manners wisely selects only those that 
have been successful. Apparently, 
the charms of “ Tannhauser” and 
‘‘ Lohengrin ” appeal to his audiences, 
while the allurements of “‘ The Cross 
and the Crescent,” ‘Grey Steel,” 
‘“Much Ado About Nothing,” and 
‘“Petruccio” are not appreciated. 
That is why Rubinstein’s “Le 
Démon,” Bruneau’s “ L’Attaque du 
Moulin,” and Tschaikowsky’s “ Eu- 
géne Onegin ” have to be set aside in 
favour of assured successes. 

It only remains to add that the 
average British composer is rather 
hopeless. When he tries his hand at 
the unpfetentious ballad, he usually 
produces inanities or songs which are 
unvocal and irredeemably uninterest- 
ing. Should he turn his attention to 
opera, he frequently achieves voice 
parts which do not commend them- 
selves to singers and orchestration 
which is at the same time ridiculously 
elaborate and deadly dull. Nor has 
the fellow any notion of writing 
dramatic music, while his sense of the 
operatic fitness of things is practically 
nil. Besides, there is no need for 


composers of this calibre. During the 
past hundred and fifty years an 
enormous number of suitable operas 
have been composed, many of which 
have everything to recommend them. 
Yet these are unknown to the present 
generation. How many musical 
people are aware that Paesiello has 
put a “ Barbiere di Seviglia”’ to his 
credit ? Grétry’s charming works 
have long been forgotten, and Pauer’s 
‘Tl Maestro di Cappella” was almost 
lost sight of till Mr. Henry Russell 
gave it at the Waldorf two years ago. 
Mention of Pergolesi’s “‘La Serva 
Padrona” and Mozart’s “Cosi fan 
Tutte” and “Il Seraglio” convey 
little to a modern audience; and 
Cherubini’s fine opera “‘Les Deux 
Journées ” (or the ‘‘ Water Carriers,” 
as it is known in English) has not been 
heard in this country for many years— 
though it once was first favourite with 
the patrons of the Carl Rosa Company. 
Until the composers who have failed 
can show that they have any claim on 
the patience and pocket of an im- 
presario, ill-informed writers who 
champion their hopeless cause would 
do well to drop the subject. 

In the meantime, if Mr. Hermann 
Lohr’s “ Sarenna ”’ (which has lately 
been produced at the Lyric) becomes 
popular with the Provincial play- 
going public, doubtless it will gain a 
permanent place in the English 
Operatic répertoire. A one-act opera 
which could be given instead of the 
hackneyed and over-rated “ Caval- 
leria Rusticana ”’ would be welcome. 
In “Sarenna,” Mr. Lohr displays 
both musical instinct and a sense of 
melody, in addition to an all too rare 
ability to write forthestage. It, there- 
fore, is possible that where Doctors 
of Music and other dull, academical 
persons have failed to please the pub- 
lic, the newest aspirant will succeed. 
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HEROISM IN EXCELSIS 


By ROBERT BARR 


HE resplendent figure on the 
front cover of THE IDLER this 
month represents a Bengal 
Lancer. It is the third of a 

series of paintings we are using for 
cover designs, entitled “‘ Defenders of 
the Empire.” The first picture pro- 
duced, as was right and proper in a 
country which must rule the sea or 
succumb, portrayed a man of the 
Navy looking through his telescope. 
The second illustrated a Canadian 
Scout in characteristic attitude, and 
now we present a fighting equestrian 
from a spot as far removed from 
Canada as is possible on this earth, 
and yet, like the Dominion, under 
the British flag. Fifty years ago this 
month, the countrymen of our horse- 
man on the cover were not qualifying 
for the title “Defenders of the 
Empire.” They were cutting us up, 
and we were shooting them down. 
At the present moment there is con- 
siderable apprehension that we may 
see repeated in India the horrors of 
the Mutiny, if the present agitation 
goes on. But those who know India 
well tell me that a repetition of those 
events would be impossible because 


of the great extension of the raiiway 
system which has taken place since 
that time. 

Thomas Carlyle said that the people 
of Britain were mostly. fools, but he 
did not give this country the credit 
which it deserves of producing upon 
occasion a vain and reckless brand 
of imbecile such as no other land in 
the world has spawned. As I write 
these words, Mr. Keir Hardie, Member 
of the British Parliament, is touring 
Bengal delivering inciting speeches to 
the natives on the villainy of British 
rule. A maniac with a lighted torch 
in a powder magazine is a safe and 
estimable citizen compared with the 
creature who represents in the House 
of Commons the “ mostly fools ” of a 
section in Wales. The French Revo- 
lution had, up to its date, been about 
the most inhuman contest the world 
had ever seen, but compared with the 
fiendish cruelty of the Indian Mutiny 
to helpless women and children, the 
Revolution was merely an advance 
gathering of the Peace Conference at 
the Hague. The agonized gloom that 
must have overspread Great Britain 
at that time was doubtless so intense 
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that no pen has yet succeeded in 
giving an adequate estimate of it. 
The mutilated, tortured dead in India, 
the helpless; hapless relatives and 
friends in England, the utter hope- 
lessness of the whole situation as 
viewed from this country, formed a 
combination of woes such as few 
people have ever been called upon to 
bear; a record of disaster that would 
touch even an alien heart of stone, 
although it finds nothing in the com- 
position of a Keir Hardie to which it 
can appeal. 

If the English are mostly fools, and 
if Scotland is responsible for the 
existence of Keir Hardie, how is it, 
then, that THE IDLER is enabled to 
print on its cover Defenders of the 
Empire from all over the globe ? The 
reason seems to be this: that while 
we cannot deny the existence of the 
fools, and while the fools succeed by 
influence or otherwise in obtaining 
offices of authority which makes their 
muddling disastrous to the country, 
nevertheless, when a real crisis arises— 
a crisis of swords and bullets—the 
God of War makes short work of the 
fools. They are disastrously elimi- 
nated; disastrously, because they 
bring also to death through their own 
incompetence many a better man 
than themselves. But here is a 
supreme truth: fools or not, the 
British hang on, ana at last, in their 
time of need, up rises the superbly com- 
petent man. Then the discipline, the 
respect for law, which permeates the 
British character, causes those whom 
he commands to follow him blindly 
to victory as the same quality caused 
them formerly to follow the fool to de- 
feat. That is what saves the Empire. 

Let not England and Scotland be 
reproached for their output of fools, 
when we remember that Sunderland 
gave us Sir Henry Havelock, and 
Glasgow Sir Colin Campbell. The 
ndispensable men rise from all ranks 
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of life: neither aristocracy nor 
democracy has a monopoly of them, 
but the right man just happens to 
be on the spot at the right time, 
and when he takes hold inspiring 
things are done. It very often 
happens that the actions of the 
competent man are nullified by the 
folly of those set above him, and 
these sometimes succeed in breaking 
him, as was the case with Mr. Tayler, 
the Commissioner of Patna, and it 
is melancholy to think that this 
man, who time and again warned the 
supine authorities of the danger 
ahead, was ignominiously dismissed, 
and never to this day received 
redress. But nevertheless, Mr. 
Tayler’s foresight made possible one 
of the most heroic episodes in British 
history. . 

Lord Canning was Governor; Mr. 
Halliday belonged to the Bengal 
Administration ; Major-General Lloyd 
was in command of the British 
and native troops at Dinapore. Mr. 
Tayler was stationed at Patna, ten 
miles east of Dinapore. Two weeks 
after the Mutiny broke out, Lord 
Canning was responsible for a pro- 
clamation that this was merely a 
groundless and passing panic. Mr. 
Halliday replied to Tayler that he 
could not believe there was any 
danger. Major-General Lloyd in- 
timated that Tayler didn’t’ know 
what he was talking about, and 
refused to disarm the Sepoys, yet 
Tayler had furnished these fools in 
authority absolute proof, which he 
obtained through intercepted com- 
munications, that the Sepoys would 
revolt on a certain day, and these 
proofs he placed before the Com- 
mander of the Army, the Governor- 
General, and Mr. Halliday. Lord 
Canning received, some years later, 
a vote of thanks from _ both 
the House of Commons and the 
House of Lords; Mr. Halliday was 
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promoted ; Major-General Lloyd was 
given additional military honours. 
All three were in the wrong, as was 
shown within a very few weeks. 
Mr. Tayler was right, but he was 
cashiered. 

To understand the situation you 
must remember that the Mutiny 
broke out at Meerut, six hundred 
miles or so north-west of Calcutta, 
from which point troops had to be 
forwarded. Then you must know 
that the province of Bahar stands 
astride of the river Ganges, and this 
province adjoins Bengal on the west. 
The only means of transit were the 
road and the river, but if Bahar 
mutinied, communication between the 
beleaguered towns of Delhi, Cawn- 
pore, and Lucknow, with Calcutta, 
the sea port, would be cut off; there- 
fore the one vital thing the Govern- 
ment of India had at that moment 
to do was to keep open the road and 
the river, so that troops might be 
sent up from Calcutta. This one 
vital thing they neglected to do. 
This vital thing was accomplished 
by civilians of whom nobody had 
ever heard, while Major-General 
Lloyd, whose duty it was to have 
kept road and river safe, sat inactive, 
surrounded by his troops. The ad- 
ministration at Calcutta, whose func- 
tion it was to order him to do this, 
kept issuing silly proclamations in- 
stead. If the authorities had dis- 
armed the sepoys at Dinapore and 
the native cavalry at Segowli, Bahar 
would have been safe. This they 
refused to do, in spite of Mr. Tayler’s 
warnings. Mr. Tayler, who seems 
to have been a veritable Sherlock 
Holmes, had discovered exactly what 
the native troops intended to do. 
They would desert Dinapore, with 
its British troops, cross the river Son, 
join Koer Singh, a large landholder 
near Arrah, who had promised, if 
they came armed with ammunition 
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and such cannon as they could bring 
away, to furnish them with six 
thousand fighters. The town of 
Arrah, forty miles from Dinapore, 
was to be their objective, as it held 
the treasury which they intended to 
rob, and was the seat of a convict 
station, whose inmates they proposed 
to liberate. In Arrah there were only 
eight Englishmen, most of them with 
wives and families, who lived in 
villas it was quite impossible to 
defend. Mr. Tayler, finding the 
authorities paid no attention to him, 
sent a warning to the eight English- 
men, advising them to abandon 
Arrah, and retreat to the comparative 
safety of Patna. The brave eight 
took only half of his advice. They 
procured boats, and sent their women 
and children down the Ganges to 
Dinapore, where they arrived in 
safety. As this little party dismally 
marched to the river bank at Arrah, 
their path was lined by natives with 
murder in their eyes, who yet were 
afraid to strike, although they out- 
numbered the white people a hundred 
to one. The eight men returned 
from the river, and whén news came 
that the women were safe, enjoyed 
a bachelor dinner of jubilation at the 
house of the Judge. There were 
present Judge Littledale, as host ; 
Collector Coombe, Magistrate Wake, 
destined to be the historian of the 
wonderful seige; Dr. Halls, Vicars 
Boyle, the railway district engineer ; 
Deputy Collector Hossein, Mr. Field, 
and Mr. Anderson. Later, from the 
outlying districts came in seven more 
men, among them Mr. Hoyle, who 
doubtless was useful in teaching 
them the rules of the game, and Mr. 
Sousa, who might have given the 
name of Sousa’s Band to the devoted 
civilians. 

Of these fifteen, 


the resourceful 
man, the god in the machine, was 
Vicars Boyle, a civil engineer. It 
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should be said that although the 
eight knew the .population around 
them, numbering something like forty 
thousand, were seething with a desire 
to cut their throats, they went about 
their various affairs every morning 
just as if nothing particular was 
happening. To outward view they 
didn’t even make any preparations 
for defence, but the capable Vicars 
Boyle was hard at work. Thousands 
of watchful eyes were peering to 
discover any beginning at fortifying 
one or other of the houses, but they 
saw nothing. The nonchalant way 
in which the Englishmen attended 
quietly to their own affairs non- 
plussed the natives. The sending 
away of the women and children 
showed that they were well aware 
of what was going on in other parts 
of India, yet our admirable coterie 
went fishing after office hours, and 
played whist in their shirt sleeves on 
the verandahs of one another’s houses. 
Vicars Boyle’s habitation I take to 
have been arranged something like 
this, although I have no plan of his 
property.. The house faced the main 
street. There were some trees at 
one end, while at the back were out- 
houses which extended also up each 
side of the place, forming a kind of a 
courtyard. In the middle of this 
partially enclosed plot, forty yards 
.way from the house, he had built a 
two-roomed bungalow, one room 
above the other. The top room had 
been made to contain a billiard table 
that mever reached Arrah. The 
bungalow was thus concealed from 
the inspection of the natives, and 
they probably knew nothing of its 
existence. Its roof was flat, and 
around the edges of this roof Boyle 
built up a wall with bags of sand, 
breast high. A verandah surrounded 
he first floor, and the arches of this 
hie filled up with bricks, leaving spaces 
hrough which a man could fire a gun. 
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He strengthened the walls, and cut 
loopholes, so that those in the bottom 
storey might defend themselves. 

It was Mrs. Boyle, living in Dina- 
pore, who got word through to her 
husband that the troops had mutinied. 
Her message arrived a short time 
before fifty Sikhs marched into 
Arrah, sent by the ever-thoughtful 
and capable Commissioner Tayler, of 
Patna. This occurred on July 25th, 
1857, and two days later the mutineers 
from Dinapore, against whom Major- 
General Lloyd had not fired a single 
shot, marched hilariously into Arrah, 
looted the treasury, and liberated 
the convicts. The British and the 
Sikhs had retired through Boyle’s 
house, and the six thousand armed 
men expected to find them cooped up 
in the courtyard, and there they would 
make short work of sixty-five men, 
white and dark. And now the British 
Empire depended on fifteen men, 
all civilians, assisted by fifty Sikhs, 
to hold the main road through India. 

Like a cyclone came on the six 
thousand, pausing, however, when 
they saw the bungalow bristling with 
rifles. . Nevertheless, it was absurd to 
suppose that even this improvised 
fort could stem their onrush. A bugle 
sounded, and the sepoys formed into 
military lines, as taught them by the 
British, advanced to within two 
hundred yards, and then charged 
against the little fort. The capable 
defenders reserved their fire until the 
assaulters were within sixty yards. 
Then the rifles spat in the faces of the 
oncomers in one continuous fusilade, 
for those behind the men at the loop- 
holes loaded rifles as fast as they were 
fired. The shots crumpled up the 
charging force, broke the oncoming 
wave, and sent it surging back. The 
Sepoys retreated, leaving dead and 
wounded round the bungalow in 
hundreds. They never’ charged 
against that devoted little band again. 
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They next captured Mr. Boyle’s 
empty house, pierced the walls, and 
placed cannon where they could fire 
in safety. They occupied all the 
surrounding outbuildings, as well as 
the house itself, and riflemen poured a 
continuous fire on the improvised 
fort. But night came on, and no one 
inside was.so much as touched by 
the fusillade. Next morning there 
was a lull. They had now deter- 
mined to try craft, and as they were 
so close that conversation could be 
carried on between the surrounding 
buildings and the fort, they tried to 
bribe the Sikhs to murder the white 
men. They offered the Sikhs com- 
mand of their armies, promised fifty 
pounds to each man out of the money 
they had taken from the treasury, 
appealed to their religion, to their 
colour, to their caste ; tried every art 
of persuasion, to which the dignified 
Sikhs, who despised them, returned 
no answer. They then boasted that 


they would inevitably capture the 
fort, and when they did so, the Sikhs 
would be put to death by slow 


torture; but the Sikhs answered 
never a word, simply potting a Sepoy 
if, in the ardour of his eloquence, he 
showed a head above his barricade. 
When the little band had been en- 
vironed for two days, General Lloyd 
reluctantly sent a contingent to re- 
lieve them. Doubtless the clamour 
of the women whose husbands were in 
peril had become insupportable. He 
sent four hundred and fifty men under 
a commander as incompetent as him- 
self. The result is pitiful to’ relate. 
This band, thoroughly mismanaged, 
was led into an ambush, and there 
cut to pieces. After that, Major- 
General Lloyd abandoned the little 
garrison at Arrah. India already 
mourned them as dead. Native re- 
ports gave circumstantial accounts of 
the taking of the fort, and the mas- 
sacre of those within it, and these 
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reports were believed by all but one 
or two men—one Mr. Tayler, the - 
other Major Vincent Eyre. 

The capable Boyle ran the show as 
if he were captain of a ship. At 
5 a.m., half a cup of tea, some parched 
grain, and a biscuit were served to 
each man; at 3 p.m., there was half 
a bottle of beer, some dates and rice. 
Day by day the fusilade against them 
continued. Day by day Magistrate 
Wake wrote with a lead pencil on 
the walls of the bungalow a diary of 
the seige, so that if ultimately they 
were wiped out this record might 
perhaps remain for the consolation of 
their friends. Grim as their position 
was, a touch of humour was given to 
the situation by the leader of the 
Sikhs, a stalwart, tall man of nearly 
seven feet high. He mounted to the 
roof, swaggered about, and in the 
freest of language criticized the 
beseigers’ firing. He poured ridi- 
cule on their marksmanship, defied 
them to hit him, even though he was 
so close, and much powder was in- 
effectually spent to bring down the 
stalwart Huken Singh, who, however, 
was never so much as scarred. During 
one night the beseigers managed to 
mount two four-pound cannon close 
to the walls of the fort. They piled 
Boyle’s furniture, including his piano, 
to form a breastwork, and so protect 
themselves. Things now began to 
look very serious, and here occurred 
the only good that the ill-fated march 
to their relief caused. 

The advance of the four hundred 
and fifty was signalled to the six 
thousand, and they all deserted to 
entrap the oncoming British. The 
imprisoned men took advantage of 
the lull, went out and captured the 
cannon, demolished barricades and 
destroyed the enemy’s cover. They 
secured ammunition, which they 
greatly needed, as their own was 
running short. One of the men, 
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remembering a bird he had left in its 
cage in his bungalow, actually ran 
there and obtained it, bringing it into 
the fort, where it received much- 
needed food and water. 

Once the enemy almost smoked 
them out. They piled up capsicums, 
and the pungent smoke nearly smo- 
thered them. Luckily the wind 
changed, and they were saved.* 

They discovered that the beseigers 
were running a mine under the bun- 
yalow, and this they countermined. 
rhen the water ran short, and as they 
were cooped up in the fierce heat of 
July, sixty-five men in a windowless 
chamber twenty feet by thirty, the 
running short of water was a cala- 
nity that appalled the stoutest heart. 
But the vigorous Boyle set the Sikhs 
to work in the cellar, digging a well, 
and when they had gone down twenty 
feet, they came on an ample supply of 
water. The first use the Englishmen 
made of it was to wallow in an im- 
provised bath on the upper storey, and 
as the beseigers saw the water pouring 
from off the verandah, they realized 
that their chief asset in bringing the 
stubborn Englishmen to their knees 
was gone. They had counted on the 
assistance of hunger and thirst, espe- 
cially the latter. 

So far as food went, they were now 
on very short rations, but six of them 
made a daring bolt from the fort, 
and captured four live sheep from 
before the very eyes of the attacking 
party, who were too much amazed at 
this daring exploit to fire until the 
half-dozen with the sheep had re- 
turned to shelter. 

The military prestige of the British 
had fallen in Bahar after the oblitera- 
tion of the little army of four hundred 
and fifty men, who marched to the 
relief of Arrah. All that prevented 
the province from bursting into uni- 
versal mutiny was the fact that a few 
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men in a two-storied bungalow were 
defying six thousand outside. The 
three hundred thousand inhabitants 
ef Bahar thought they'd better wait 
to see how that cat was going to jump, 
and-all the while Major-General Lloyd 
sat still, although he must have known 
that once Bahar was ablaze the line 
of communication would be hope- 
lessly cut, and India probably lost in 
consequence. 

So now we come to another of those 
heroes I have spoken of : the supreme 
man of courage and genius who 
springs up and exactly fits the crisis. 
Major Vincent Eyre risked his com- 
mission and a court-martialling. He 
saw what his chiefs did not—that the 
garrison still was holding out at Arrah, 
otherwise the beseigers would have 
scattered for further loot, and the 
province would have been up, in 
arms. He therefore disobeyed orders, 
deflected the force under his com- 
mand, and marched straight for 
Arrah. Major-General Lloyd at- 
tempted to recall him, but Major 
Eyre told the messenger to go to an 
even hotter plate than India ; he was 
going to the bungalow. After two 
bitter battles, in which the 5th 
(Northumberland) Fusiliers, led by 
L’Estrange and Hastings, covered 
themselves with glory, bravely charg- 
ing a force that outnumbered them 
a hundred to one, Major Eyre scat- 
tered the rebels, having craftily 
avoided all ambushes, and struck 
them in the open. He relieved the 
amateur garrison in the bungalow ; 
he captured and hanged the Sepoy 
leaders by the dozen. He struck 
across the country to the palace and 
stronghold of Koer Singh, and 
levelled it to the ground. Under his 
iron hand, the province of Bahar 
shrunk and cowered like a yellow dog. 
He had terrorized the province, and 
saved the route through India, that 


* Field-Marshal Wood in ** The Times,” says they pied up a heap of firewood, covered it with 


red pepper:, and set it alight. 
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troops might march the road, or sail 
the Ganges, without a shot being fired 
at them. It is men of sense and 
heroes like Tayler, like Boyle, like 
Eyre, that rise at the-critical moment 
and save us from our fools. Long 
may their names be remembered ! 
* * * * 

Since the above was written, I 
have read in The Times of October 4th 
the fifth chapter of a book to be pub- 
lished on the Indian Mutiny by Field- 
Marshal Sir Evelyn Wood, V.C., 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G. This section of 
the Field-Marshal’s book deals with 
the Patna district and the Siege of 
Arrah, which the General, however, 
spells with one “r.” Dinapore, he 
spells ““ Danapur.” You may, there- 
fore, take your choice between the 
threepenny publication and the six- 
penny. The Field-Marshal gives par- 
ticulars of the Siege of Arrah which 
were not at my disposal when I wrote 


the foregoing account, and I would 
advise anyone who is interested to 
obtain all the copies of The Times 
which coritain this vivid history, 
written by Field-Marshal Sir Evelyn 


Wood. I notice that he does not 
mention Major-General Lloyd by 
name, but refers to him always as 
‘“* The General.” He partially excuses 
Lloyd’s inaction by saying that the 
Government at Calcutta threw the 
onus of deciding the question of dis- 
arming the Sepoys on the General, 
but although the  Field-Marshal 
says nothing harsh about his fellow 
officer, it is quite evident that he 
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has but a poor opinion of Lloyd's 
capacity. 

Here is a good story which Sir 
Evelyn Wood relates, and which I 
hope The Times will excuse me for 
quoting without permission, because : 
the printers are waiting for my copy, 
as usual :— 

‘** None of the subordinates, neither 
L’Estrange, who led the undaunted 
Fusiliers, nor Captain Hastings, who 
had collected the transport for the 
march, nor Mr. Kelly, the heroic 
civilian, were rewarded ; and but for 
an accidental meeting with Sir Hugh 
Rose, Eyre would have been for- 
gotten, since the incapable General 
of Danapur was soon afterwards dis- 
missed from his post, and the services 
of those who worked under him were 
disregarded. Some time after the 
Mutiny, Sir Hugh Rose (Lord Strath- 
nairn) accidentally met Eyre in Pall 
Mall, and asked, ‘How is Lady 
Eyre ?’ 

*““¢« Who is that ?’ 

“* Why, your wife.’ 

**Oh! Mrs. Eyre is well, thank 
you.’ Sir Hugh was in England at 
the time of the Arah episodes, going 
to Bombay later in the Mutiny, but, 
like many other officers, he appre- 
ciated Eyre’s glorious success where 
another had failed. He went straight to 
the Horse Guards, and got the omis- 
sion rectified in an early Gazette.” 

I gather from this that Major Eyre 
had been given a title and did not 
know of it until he met Sir Hugh in 
Pall Mall. 
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‘TELL THEM THE STORY, DALLAS, OUR HOST SAID.” 





